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Gentlemen, 

To whom could I so appropriately dedicate the fol- 
lowing Account «t the Parochial Institutions of our 
City, as to you— their benevolent Founders and most 
zealous Patrons ? Nor, I trust* will the offering be 
the less acceptable, that it is presented by one, who, 
while he in this* very work professes his steadfast 
attachment to another communion, has never, at 
the same time, been blind to the distinguished 
piety, exemplary worth, and extensive usefulness of 
the Clergy of the Church of Scotland ; nor ceased 
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to admire in particular that zeal in the cause of 
education, which, in every period, has been one of 
the most striking features of that establishment. 

If this little work should be attended with no 
other advantage, (and I am deeply conscious that 
its execution will disappoint the hopes of those who 
called it forth,) it at least affords me an opportunity 
of vindicating your just claims, and of directing the 
Public to the real quarter, to which they are in- 
debted for those benefits, that have been so widely 
diffused through the medium of your excellent In- 
stitutions. In doing so, I would, at the same time, 
embrace the opportunity of returning you my warm- 
est thanks for that liberality, which permitted me to 
become a partner in your labours, the results of 
which will, I trust, to the last hour of my life, con- 
tinue to be a source of my highest gratification. 
May I venture to hope, that, .on your part, the con- 
fidence, which you reposed in me, will not be con- 
sidered to have been misplaced ; and that, in the 
superintendence of the education of your interesting 
charge in those essential principles of our common 
faith, which ought to be the fundamental "basis of 
all education, no inconvenience has been felt fitom 
the circumstance, that there were other points be- 
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hind, in which we happened conscientiously (though 
perhaps widely) to differ. 

In a work which* though it lies within a narrow 
compass, etobraoeB a wide range of controverted 
opinions, I cannot flatter myself, that either yau, or 
perhaps any one of my readers, will concur with me 
in every point. It is therefore proper to state, that 
for these opinions I am myself exclusively respon- 
sible ; and that, the more effectually to protect 
others from a responsibility which might have prov- 
ed embarrassing, I have even foregone the no small 
advantage, which my Treatise might have derived, 
from having been submitted to the consideration 
and able correction of the Office-bearers of the In- 
stitution. This circumstance it is more necessary 
to notice, on account of the general terms, which 
have sometimes been employed in the expression of 
these opinions. It was my original intention not to 
have prefixed my name to the " Account/' and to 
have sent it forth to the world as from the Conduc- 
tors of the Institution. In the progress of the 
work, however, I found it necessary to treat of so 
many questions, liable to diversity of opinion, that, 
in justice to others, I considered myself bound to. 
abandon that intention, and to come forward in my 
own name ; though, partly for the sake of uniform- 
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ity, and partly to avoid unnecessary egotism, I con- 
tinued to employ the plural number. 

With my best wishes, that, under your parental 
and fostering care, The Edinburgh Parochial 
Institutions may long continue to be a blessing 
to the Public, I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obliged Servant, 

JOHN WOOD. 



Great King Street, 
6th Nov. 1828. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" Care I for the big aasemblance ?— give me ike spirit, Matter 
Shallow.*' Shaksfea&s* 



An account of the method of instruction pursued 
in The Edinburgh Parochial Institutions 
has been so long and so urgently called for, by the 
friends of education in various quarters, that it ap- 
pears more necessary to explain, why this wish has 
hitherto remained ungratified, than to offer any apo- 
logy f<> r a publication, which, whatever may be its 
demerits, will hardly have to defend itself against 
the charge of being thrust obtrusively upon the no- 
tice of the public. 

The truth is, that the conductors of this establish- 
ment never had the slightest desire to hold them- 
selves out as the inventors of a new system, but have, 
on the contrary, uniformly attributed any success, 
which' may have attended their humble labours, not 
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so much to any novelty or peculiarity of external 
arrangement, as to their haying made it their anxious 
endeavour, to keep steadily in view, and to bring in- 
to active operation, those simple and obvious prin- 
ciples, which they conceive Nature herself must have 
dictated to every parent and teacher, previously to 
more artificial contrivances. To open up a royal 
road to learning, by which all the advantages of su- 
perior education might be attained, without any 
trouble on the part either of the teacher or scholar* 
undoubtedly never for a single moment entered into 
their contemplation. But they were by no means 
on that account less anxious, to do everything in their 
power, to render die duties of both as easy, as pleasing, 
and profitable as possible ; and particularly to study 
the capacity and the inclinations of the learner. In 
all their arrangements they have regarded their 
youngest pupil* mnA as a machine, or an irrational 
animal, that must be 'drii^en, but as an intellectual 
being <wl» may be led ; endowed, not merely with 
sensation rtidfflremory* hot -with perception, judg- 
ment, cmisrienae, aflectiaas, and passions ; capable* 
to <a certain degree, «f receiving favourable or unfa- 
vourable impressions, of imbibing right or wrong 
sentiments, -of acquiring good or fad habits ; strong* 
ly *verset©apjflicatdan, whejo^'ite object is unper- 
ceived or remote, but, on the other hand, ardently 
curious and infinitely deHghtibg in the display of 
every new (attainment which he nates. It has, ac* 
covdtngjy, A«en their fuuooau aim Ao interest no less 
than to task* — to m$ke die -pupil understand (as 
attach a* possible) ithat be h doing, no less than to 
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e*act from him its perfc^ance,— familiarly toillua- 
twite, and copiously to exemplify the principle, 
no less than to hear him repeat the words of a rule, 
—to speak to him, and by all means to encourage 
him to speak, in a natural language, which he under- 
stands, rather than in irksome technicalities, which 
the pedant might approve, — to keep him while in 
school not only constantly, but actively, energeti- 
cally employed, — to inspire him with a zeal for ex- 
celling in whatever is his present occupation, (whe- 
ther it be study or amusement,) and, even where he 
is incapable of excelling others, still, by noticing 
with approbation every step, however little, which 
he makes towards improvement, to delight him with 
the consciousness of excelling his former self 

These obvious principles may be grafted on a va- 
riety of systems of external arrangement, adapted to 
the particular circumstances and object of each in* 
dividual seminary ; but, for any defect of the princi- 
ples themselves, or of a due sense of their paramount 
importance, we conceive that no system of external 
arrangement, however beautiful — no selection of 
books, however judicious-— no talents or accomplish- 
ments on the part of the instructor, however bril- 
liant and transcendent, can ever in any degree com- 
pensate. In carrying these principles into practice 
in their own establishment, the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School readily availed them- 
selves of every aid, which they could procure, whe- 
ther from the old school or from more modern sys- 
tems. Unconnected with education as a profession, 
they were on that account more free from the tram- 
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mels, and perhaps also from the prejudices, of pro* 
fessional men. Enlisting themselves under no fa- 
vourite leader, and undesirous either of popularity 
or of becoming the leaders of a new party, they had 
no other object in view, than the humble and un- 
ambitious one, of communicating useful knowledge, 
in the simplest and easiest, and, at the same time, 
most attractive form, to the indigent and helpless 
objects of their care. Little did it enter into their 
conception, that the lowly seminary, which they ori- 
ginally opened, and for many years conducted, in 
an unceiled apartment, in one of the most obscure 
and least inviting corners of their city, was ever to 
arrest the eye of any passenger, or to be looked up- 
on as an object, either of jealousy, or of imitation. 
The arrangements, accordingly, were all strictly 
adapted to the immediate circumstances and object 
of their own establishment ; and, though the system 
there pursued (if system it is to be called) has in- 
deed been crowned with success, beyond their own 
most sanguine expectation, they were not on that 
account disposed to regard it as meriting any greater 
share of public attention, than had already so un- 
expectedly been bestowed upon it* 

Their scheme, too, with all the advantages, which 
have been ascribed to it, by the partiality of its 
admirers, they have ever themselves considered as 
still merely in a state of infancy, and very far, in- 
deed, remote from that perfection, which is boldly 
attributed to the Madras system by its celebrated 
founder. Jf there be any plan of education, of 
which it can with justice be said, that, in point of 
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principle, " the wit of man can add nothing to it, 
and can take nothing from it, 11 * and that its details 
are' neither susceptible, nor stand in need of great 
improvement, undoubtedly it is not the subject of 
the present treatise, which can make any such 
lofty pretensions. Many are the defects, on the 
contrary, which its conductors are incessantly labour- 
ing to supply; many the improvements, which it 
is #till their anxious aim to introduce. No one will 
allege, that hitherto at least their school has been 
stationary or unimproving : nor can they, on s the 
other hand, charge themselves with any unsteadi- 
ness or vacillation in its management. The changes, 
which they have introduced, all flowed from the 
same fixed principles ; they followed each other in 
regular succession ; and hence, instead of retarding 
the education of the eooisting pupils, (as is too often 
the case with violent changes arising from a waver- 
ing spirit) on the contrary contributed to assist 
their progress. No discerning stranger has ever 
repeated his visit to their school after even a short 
interval, without remarking the advance which had 
been made, both in the proficiency of individual 
pupils, and in the general system of the establish* 
ment. One of its own former teachers, who had 
left it only about a year and a half before, on a re- 
cent visit to his former charge, was astonished to 
find the fourth class reading a book, which had, at 
the time when he was in attendance, been exclusive- 

« See Bdl'j Manual 
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ly confined to the first or highest, and answeriitg 
questions upon it in a manner, which, as he said, 
we should then hare considered as doing credit to 
the most advanced and ablest boys ; while the lat- 
ter were now receiving and fully comprehending 
much higher instruction, than had at that time, . so 
far as he knew, been even in contemplation* While 
such changes were going on, the public can hatdty 
blame us, for not having sooner gratified them, with 
an account of this unstationary, though by no means 
unsteady system. Had any account been given of 
it at the time, when it was first mostloudly called for, 
it must have been entirely defective in the deliae*. 
• tion of some of the most interesting features, which 
the school at this day presents : and it is to be hoped, 
that the present attempt will, ere long, be liable to 
a simikr objection. 

Even, however, if there were no room for this 
objection, and if the method of instruction had at- 
tained all the perfection, of which it is susceptible, 
we were well aware of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty, which would still remain, of conveying to 
the minds of those, who had not witnessed it in ac- 
tual operation, any adequate conception, either of 
its results, or of the steps by which these had been 
attained. To such as have not been accustomed to 
behold the youthful mind in any thing like full ac- 
tivity, the accounts have ever been unintelligible, 
and we know, have sometimes appeared marvellous 
and incredible, of acquirements, which in others, to 
whom they had been matters of daily and familiar 
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observation, have long Ago ceased to excite tkt 
slightest feeling of surprise. Nor » k to be ex- 
pected^ that these difficulties, either of understand- 
ing or belief, should easily yield to any detail of pw- 
fiminary steps, of which*, perhaps* the principal «e- 
commendation is their extreme simplicity. 

In opposition to all this, it has been contended, 
that to withhold the information, which has been 
asked, would at once be illiberal and injurious. Whe- 
ther the method of instruction in question is to be 
deemed a system, or a combination of systems, the 
efspskig of prudent forethought, or the result of 
©boervati&B and experience, if has already been sue- 
eessfinl in one quarter, and there is no reason {k k 
said} why it should not be equally beneficial else- 
where. If a mere statement cannot give one at a 
distance an adequate conception, either of the plan, 
<arof ks made of operation, stiU k is thought, that 
it may not even to hint be altogether without adV 
vantage ; while to those* who hare had the oppor- 
tunity of personal inspection, it may be the means 
*f recalling some not unuseful recollections, and 
also, perhaps, of suggesting spme circumstances, 
which, though not immaterially contributing to the 
success of the Institution* may have happened at 
the time to escape their observation. To delay the 
publication till the Seminary should come to & stand 
in paint of improvement, (it has, not without reason, 
been maintained) would be to wait for a period, 
which ought not to arrive at all, and of which, at 
present at least, there is happily no near prospect. 
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Last of all, it has been urged, (nor has this consi- 
deration been without its influence in drawing forth 
the present statement) that if those, who hare the 
best means of acquaintance with the subject, should 
continue silent, there is a danger, that it may b& 
taken up in some quarter, where its real bearings' 
may be less distinctly understood. 

The writer of the present Account, in compliance 
with these views of his friends, rather than with his 
own inclination, which would hare withheld him . 
from the performance of a task, that, if less invo-- 
luntary, might well have been deemed to savour of 
presumption, has at length been induced to lay 
before the Public a minute detail of the history and 
arrangements of an institution, in which he can never 
ftil to take the mo*t lively . interest. In doing, so* 
however, he would wish most anxiously to guard 
his readers against the erroneous notion, that the 
success of any seminary can ever depend entirely, 
or even principally, upon its machinery; (00 to 
{(peak,) or external system of arrangement. That 
no school can ever be well conducted without due' 
attention to order and method, every one in the- 
slightest degree acquainted with the subject will 
readily admit ; and the gratitude, both of the pre-' 
sent and of future ages, is therefore most justly due, 
for the facilities, which the systems of Bell and Lan- 
caster have, in this department, contributed to the 
cause of general education. Every judicious con- 
ductor of an establishment for education, according- 
ly, will he at the utmost pains to render hit $?«*> 
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tem in this respect as perfect as he cab. But, when 
this is done, he will keep in remembrance, that the 
weightier matters remain behind. He will consider, 
that it is not upon the nature of the scaffolding or 
building apparatus, however skilfully devised and 
admirably adapted to its own purpose, that the 
beauty, or usefulness, or stability of the future fa- 
bric is to depend ; nor will he suffer himself to for- 
get, how often it has happened, that, on the remo- 
val of the scaffolding, some deformity or flaw in the 
structure itself has been disclosed, which the appa- 
ratus had hitherto concealed from the eye of the 
spectator. From inattention to this fundamentally 
important truth, how large a proportion, unfortu- 
nately, of the schools instituted even upon the most 
justly celebrated systems, have been allowed to be- 
come little better than mere pieces of mechanism, 
pretty enough indeed in external appearance, but 
comparatively of Httle use, in which the puppets 
strut with wondrous regularity and order, and with 
all that outward " pomp and circumstance," which 
art well calculated to catch a superficial observer, 
but in which all the while the mind is but little ex- 
erted, and of course little, if at all, improved. 

Nor let it be imagined, that the scheme adopted 
in the Sessional School may not be liable, as well as 
other systems, to have its injudicious admirers and 
imitators. Struck with the alleged success of the 
system as there exhibited, one may investigate 
every its minutest detail with no less punctilious 
tm% than that of the poor savage, who, restored on 
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one occasion to health by the administration of a 
particular drug, ever afterwards fondly treasures up 
in his memory, with. a view to the recurrence of a 
similar exigency, the recollection of the day of the 
moon, the hour of the day, the posture of his own 
body at the time of receiving the medicine, and 
every other little adventitious concomitant of his 
cure. The copyist may introduce precisely the 
same number and the same size of classes,— may 
place the master, the monitors, and the scholars, in 
the same respective positions, — may prescribe to 
them the same movements, — may put the same 
books into their hands, — and, in short, may give the 
whole the self-same external aspect. But, if he be 
not at least equally desirous to catch the spirit, as 
. to imitate the forms,— to keep steadily in view th? 
ends, which it is the legitimate object of education 
to attain, as well as the steps, which, under proper 
guidance, may facilitate their attainment, — if he ima- 
gine, that any artificial contrivance whatever can, in 
the slightest degree, supersede the necessity of dili- 
gence and zeal, of earnestness and kindliness of 
manner, on the part of the instructor, — if he treat 
his pupils more as mechanical than as intellectual 
beings, attempting rather to cram into them a cer- 
tain definite quantity of instruction, than to inspire 
them with the taste, and furnish them with the 
power of acquiring knowledge for themselves* — if 
he content himself with teaching them to repeat by- 
rote with slavish precision rules, of which they are 
left alike ignorant ofethe principle And of the appli- 
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cation, <nr to pronounce with, formal tone, and mea* 
sored cadence and inflection, a mere jargon of 
sounds, to which they have never learned to attach 
the slightest signification— let him not- wonder, % 
notwithstanding all the pake, which he has bestow- 
ed on the externals of his system, it should degene- 
rate into as dull, cold, and lifeless a routine, as is 
exhibited in any of the moss unproductive semina- 
ries around him. 

It is no less necessary, on the other hand, to guard 
against the opposite error of imagining, that, be- 
cause the externals may subsist where the spirit is 
awaiting, the former, in place of being rendered sub- 
servient to the latter, should be laid aside altogether 
as utterly unavailing. It may be very true, that 
neither the monitors and other arrangements of Bell 
and Lancaster for facilitating mutual instruction, 
and 'maintaining order and constant activity, nor 
the places, and prises, and other incitements to 
emulation, which have so long held their place in 
almost' every approved system of education, can of 
themselves insure success to any seminary. But it 
is much to be doubted, whether the Sessional School 
would ever have attained its present character, if 
its Directors had either neglected those modern 
arrangements as useless innovations, or* abolished 
these incitements in order to make way for the 
operation of a purer love of excellence, or still 
purer love of knowledge, or love of duty superior 
to either. 

There is another and no dight danger, to which 
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this method of education is exposed, in the hands of 
injudicious or unskilful imitators, and which, though 
originating in the system, may, by a fatal re-action, 
directly defeat its object, and at length altogether 
subvert it. It has, as we have said, been the fun- 
damental aim of the Sessional School, to cultivate 
the understandings of the pupils, and to treat them 
as intellectual, not as merely mechanical beings. 
But, while we ought never to forget, that children 
are neither machines nor animals devoid of reason, 
as little ought we to forget, that they are neither 
philosophers, nor as yet even men. While one is 
a child, he must " speak as a child, understand as 
a child, thyik as a child ;" and must, therefore, 
-still be treated as a child, and be " fed with milk, 
and not with meat** until he be " able to bear it" 
Even the infant mind, indeed, is "able to bear," 
and to relish, and digest far more than those are 
inclined to imagine, who have never witnessed its 
workings in a due st*te of exercise and vigour. Still, 
however, it is, and can only be the mind of a child, 
and not of a perfect man.' It must not be crammed 
with the " strong meats" either of the theologian 
or the philosopher. 

To fix, indeed, precise limits in a matter of this 
kind, is of course quite out of the question ; much 
in this, as well as in every thing else connected 
with the education of young people, must depend 
upon the discretion and skill of the instructor. 
Great care, however, must obviously be takfen, *o 
distinguish between the kind of Information and 
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mode of communication applicable to the younger 
children, and those which may be employed in the 
more advanced classes of the same seminary. A. 
single year at the opening of life, it ought ever ty. 
be remembered, makes a prodigious difference in 
the capacity of the human mind. So also in schools, 
where children are retained till they arrive at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, a much wider range of in- 
formation may be attempted, than would be at all 
proper where they leave it at eight or nine. In a, 
school, also, for children of the humbler ranks of 
life, whose whole education is in all probability to. 
be confined within its walls, it may be advisable to 
crowd a greater quantity of useful information into 
a narrow space, than will be either necessary or ex- 
pedient, in the case of those more highly favoured 
individuals, whose circumstances hold out to them, 
the prospect of a more protracted education, and 
leisure for a more gradual,, extensive, and system- 
atic course of study. But nothing, in short, can 
be more injurious to the young, draw down greater 
ndifiule on any system of education, or give more 
countenance to the old and pernicious practice of 
learning by rote, than a teacher indulging his own 
vanity, or that of his pupils and their friends, by 
allowing them to converse, to read, «r to write, 
upon subjects altogether beyond the capacity of 
their years. 

Before dosing these introductory observations, 

: *bftre is still one very prevailing error relative to the 

school in question, to which it. seems necessary to 
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advert. It has been pretty generally imagined, that 
the success of this institution is principally to be at- 
tributed to adventitious circumstances, and that his 
one of those indigenous productions^ which it were 
rain to think of transplanting into a different soil, 
even though blessed apparently with a more genial 
atmosphere. " Where else," it is constantly asked, 
" can we expect to find children displaying at once 
such talent, such diligence, such alacrity ; teachers 
capable of producing such results ; superintendanta 
stooping to such mean drudgery." So strongly in- 
deed are many imbued with a notion of the trans- 
cendent genius of the boys in Market Street, that 
hypotheses, and even less pardonable fictions, have 
been resorted to and industriously propagated, for 
the purpose of accounting for this extraordinary 
concentration of talent. We have also heard it 
stated, and we believe on the best grounds, that a 
very able and benevolent admirer of the Sessional 
School had desisted from an attempt to introduce 
the like mode of instruction into a seminary in his 
own neighbourhood in the country, assigning as a 
reason, that he found "no clever boys" in that 
school. Had our excellent friend's perseverance 
been equal to his talents and philanthropy, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, that he would soon have 
beheld the very urchins, of whose qualifications lie 
was once induced to form so low an estimate, trans- 
formed into the " clever boys," whose absence he so 
much deplored. With regard to the superior en- 
dowments, which are supposed to be efsential to * . 
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teacher under the system in question, it may be suf- 
ficient to observe, that, while such a mode of tuition 
undoubtedly afford* ample scope for the exercise, 
under judicious control, of the highest qualifications, 
it seems no less certain, that there is hone, in which 
.the most moderate talents and acquirements can be 
employed to greater advantage* A system, indeed, 
so extremely simple and unartificial, seems peculiar- 
ly adapted to the latter situation, and may accord- 
ingly be carried into execution by instructors "but 
little advanced either in years or experience, as u 
daily exemplified in the case of our own monitors. 
The superintendance, too, to which so much im- 
portance has been ascribed, however useful in' the 
infancy of an experimental system, in order to as- 
certain the extent to which the experiment may be 
carried, is obviously by no means essential to the 
system itself, and may with perfect safety, nay per- 
haps in general with advantage, be surrendered into 
the hands of a judicious teacher, especially where 
the emoluments of his situation are in any way made 
dependant upon the success of his own exertions. 
All this, however, cannot long continue a matter of 
mere theory and speculation. The mode of instruc- 
tion in question is no longer confined to one estar 
bhshment. Its leading principles are every day 
. -more and more generally adopted, and still perhaps 
more generally professed, in the education of all 
classes of the community, and of both sexes;* in pub- 

- * We had recently the pleasure of witnessing a most beatUtfiil 
specimen of the adaptation of this system to the instruction of 
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lie schools and hospitals ;* in domestic circles; and 
even in the instruction of a single child ; under the 
tuition of men of the highest talents andacquirements; 
>of ladies instructed only in the ordinary branches 
of female education; of lads whose whole education 
was obtained within the walls of the Sessional School; 
and even of boys "who are still scholars in that semi, 
nary. That uniform success is to be expected in 
every case where these principles are adopted or pro- 
fessed to be adopted, we are very far indeed from 
pretending to assert. We have already sufficiently 
expressed our conviction, that, from misapprehension 
. of the principles themselves, even where they are 
most warmly advocated and most zealously profess- 
ed, or from want of judgment and discrimination in 
the execution, failures are to be expected; but, from 
aH which we have yet seen, as well as from the na- 
ture of the thing itself, we are more and more con- 
vinced of its general adaptation, and, so far from 
imagining, that it has been exhibited in our own se- 
minary in its most perfect form, anticipate from it 
far more important results, than our humble efforts 

young; ladies, at the school of Mrs. Duncan in this city. The 
correctness of her pupils' answers to every question put to them, 
relative to what they read, we have scarcely ever seen surpassed ; 
though the passages were all selected, and the examination up- 
on them (one of the most trying nature) conducted exclusively 
by strangers. 

* The leading principles of the system have been adopted with 
, the most triumphant success in the various children's hospitals in 
this city, particularly George Heriot's, George Watson's, and the 
Orphan Hospital. 
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could ever have attempted to achieve, when it shall 
be carried into execution by abler hands and in a 
higher sphere. If we may be permitted to borrow 
language originally applied to experiments in a vefy 
different department, we would express our confident 
hope, that " what we endeavoured in vain may be 
performed by others, that shall have stancher vessel* 
and more sunny days? 
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CHAP. I. 

OltlGIN AND HISTORY OF THE EDINBUEGH 
PAROCHIAL INSTITUTIONS. 



Is it then fitting" that one soul should pine 

For want of culture in this, favoured land ? 

That spirits of capacity divine 

Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand ? 

That needful knowledge, in this age of light. 

Should not by birth be every Briton's right ?—-Soo THET. 



The Edinbdugh Parochial Institutions, of 
which the daily Sessional School now forms an 
important branch, derived their appropriate ori- 
gin from a part of that venerable establishment, 
which, (even the strongly attached member of ano- 
ther church may be pardoned for observing,) has 
ever justly accounted it among her proudest boasts, 
to have made the education of the youth of every 
class of her people one of the earliest and fondest 
objects of her maternal care. 

Scarcely had the atrocious scenes of riot and of 
bloodshed, by which our northern metropolis was 
disgraced on the morning of 1st January 1812, dis- 
closed the lamentable extent of youthiul depravity 
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in that city, than its established clergy, with a zeal 
and promptitude worthy of their church, stood for- 
ward to oppose to the violence of the torrent, that 
best, and surest, and only bulwark of which the 
wisdom of their pious forefathers had laid the foun- 
dation, — the Education, and particularly the Reli- 
gious Education of the poor. At a meeting, ac- 
cordingly, of the Ministers of Edinburgh, forthwith 
convened for the purpose, this highly important 
matter was brought under their consideration by 
Dr. Inglis, upon whose suggestion a committee was 
appointed, to draw up a scheme of Parochial Institu- 
tions for Religious Education, and to communicate 
upon the subject with the Magistrates of the city. 
This committee, consisting of Dr. Davidson, Dr. 
Ijiglis, Mr. (now Dr.) Brunton, and Dr. Fleming, 
soon afterwards submitted to the consideration of 
their brethren, the scheme which they had prepared. 
By this scheme a school was to be opened in each 
of the parishes of tl^e city, for the Religious In- 
struction, on the Lord's Day, of the children of the 
poor, under a teacher to be specially appointed for 
that purpose by the kirk-session of the parish, who 
was also to accompany his pupils to the parish 
church during the hours of divine service, at least 
in those parishes, where the church contained suffi- 
cient accommodation for their reception; the ex- 
pense to be defrayed by an annual contribution from 
the inhabitants;* and the whole to be under the 



* This contribution has hitherto been made exclusively by an 
annual Collection at the Church doors. 
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superintendance of ten Directors, five of whom to 
be Ministers and five Elders, being a minister or 
elder from each kirk-session, to be appointed ac- 
cording to a mode of rotation thereby prescribed. 

The scheme was no sooner proposed, than it re- 
ceived! the cordial approbation of the Clergy and 
their Sessions, the Magistracy of the City, the Judges 
of the Supreme Criminal Judicatory, and the inha- 
bitants in general. In the course of the month of 
March, the Directors were appointed, and the office 
of Secretary was devolved upon that highly respect* 
ed individual,* who, for nearly seventeen years, has 
continued so faithfully to discharge its important 
duties, and to whose ability, zeal, and judgment the 
institution is so deeply indebted, for its existence, 
its original constitution, and its present welfare. 
Masters were appointed by the various sessions, 
and the Sabbath Schools commenced their opera- 
tions on 26th April. Besides devotional exercises, 
which were directed to be short, and general reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, the masters were specially 
enjoined to instruct their pupils in the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Shorter Catechism, Psalms and Paraphrases. By a 
subsequent regulation, such sessions as thought 
proper, were allowed to introduce into their schools 
the Mother's Catechism and Watts' first Catechism, 
as preparatory to the Shorter Catechism ; and, by a 
still more recent regulation, they were allowed to 
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avail themselves of the Old and New Testament 
Biography, in the form of Questions, with reference 
to Scripture for the Answers, which were drawn up 
primarily for the benefit of these institutions. 

Scarcely had the teachers entered upon their du- 
ties, than they were met by an obstacle, which does 
not appear to have been originally anticipated in its 
full extent. It was found, that a very large num- 
ber of the pupils admitted into their schools were 
incapable of reading. This matter naturally called 
for the serious consideration of the Directors, who 
remitted to the teachers to report the number of 
children in their respective schools, labouring un- 
der such incapacity. From the report of the Com* 
mittee appointed to receive these returns, it appear- 
ed, " that there were, in the different parishes of 
Edinburgh, (not including St. Cuthbert's or Cation- 
gate,) above three hundred children, who could not 
read, and who had little chance of instruction ; and 
that this number was probably far below the truth, 
as several of the returns included only the children 
actually attending the schools, and it was much to 
be feared, that there were in each parish many 
children, who were deterred from attending the Sun- 
day Schools, by the very evil now referred to." On 
receiving this report, the Directors concurred with 
the Committee in opinion, that it lay with them to 
correct this evil, and that the most appropriate and 
effectual remedy, was by forming a new school for 
the purpose, and annexing it to the establishment of 
the parochial institutions. It was subsequently re* 
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solved, that five scholars should be admitted into 
this school, from each session, gratis ; and that teak 
more, nominated by each session, should have a 
preferable right of admission* on payment of the 
school fee, which was fixed at 6d. a month. After 
considerable delay occasioned by the difficidty of pro- 
curing a convenient school-room, this daily school 
was at length opened in Ledth Wynd, on 29th 
April 1813, under the name of " The Edinburgh 
Sessional School." 

The Directors very wisely did not attempt <* pri- 
ori to lay down any fixed regulations for this school, 
but left this matter to be adjusted by their able Se- 
cretary and a very small committee, along with the 
master. That it was to be conducted on the moni- 
torial system was of course anticipated from the first ? 
because otherwise it was quite impossible, that any 
school so extensive as this' required to be, could he 
managed by a single master. The iaodificatien of that 
system, which was best understood in this quarter at 
the. time, was that of Lancaster, and this therefore was 
naturally followed in the arrangements of the school 
room, the classification of die scholars, and other 
external matters of a similar description. But the 
committee, by adopting these, dad sot consider 
themselves bound to take die whole -of die Laocas- 
terian system, and wisely rejected whatever appear- 
ed to them to be objectionable. Much labour and 
pains were bestowed by the Secretary, who appears 
to have well known that, where the interference of 
fifrgctcw is required, tbey must art attempt merely 
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to issue their orders ew cathedra, ignorant of the 
difficulties and obstacles, but must put their own 
hand to the work. 

In this situation the school appears to have con- 
tinued till the year 1815. In the end of that year 
the Secretary reported to the Directors, that "a 
narrow inspection of the Central School, Baldwin's 
Gardens, London, had convinced him, that many 
parts of the system of teaching practised by Dr. 
Bell might be introduced with great advantage into 
the school in Leith - Wynd, and, as Dr. Bell was 
then in Edinburgh, he moved that the Directors 
should apply for his advice in arranging that school." 
It was accordingly resolved, that Dr. Bell should be 
waited upon for this purpose, by the Secretary and 
by Mr. (now Dr.) Andrew Thomson, whose name 
it is impossible here to mention without bearing 
testimony in the strongest manner, not only to the 
warm support, which he has on all occasions given 
to this institution, but to his judicious, strenuous, 
and successful exertions in the cause of education 
in general. Many highly useful suggestion were 
made by Dr. Bell, which were afterwards carried 
into execution by the Secretary and Mr; Thomson, 
both of whom, in order to assist the teacher in ac- 
complishing so highly important an object, gave 
for some time daily attendance at the school room. 

In the year 1818, an urgent request was made 
by Dr. Bell, that the teacher of the Sessional School 
should be sent to St. Andrews, for the purpose of 
inspecting a Madras school there, which was agreed 
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to; and, in consequence of the visit which followed, 
still farther improvements were made on the exter- 
nal arrangements of the school. , 

The author's first acquaintance with the Sessional 
School arose from his connexion with the Society for 
Suppression of Begging, who had placed at that se- 
minary the children that were under their care. It 
was at that time in its first stage, and was taught 
by a Mr. Brown. His visits at this period, though 
few, impressed him with a Very high opinion of the 
utility of the monitorial system, if rightly conduct- 
ed, in furthering the important object of general 
education. He also paid several visits to the 
school, after it had received the improvements sug- 
gested by Dr. Brunton on his return from Lbndon, 
when - it was under the tuition of Mr. Bathgate, 
now one of the burgh teachers in Peebles, and was 
satisfied that it had indeed in the meantime un- 
dergone very great improvements, which amply com- 
pensated the meritorious exertions of its Directors. 
A circumstance soon after this occurred, which ren- 
dered his visits to the school daily. In the course 
of the winter 1819-20, he had a particular charge 
allotted to him, of the fund subscribed for behoof 
of the operative weavers, thrown out of employ- 
ment by. the pressure of 'the times. By a wise 
resolution .of the managers of that fund it was 
determined, that the draw-boys under their charge 
should be sent to school ; and the very favourable 
opinion that he entertained, of the high state of 
order and discipline, to which the Sessional School 
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had been brought by the egegtta* of it* direc- 
tors, induced him iwsediately to suggest that se- 
minary for the purpose, kada of thia inscrip- 
tion of course required incessant superintend- 
ence* In consequence ef the regular visits which 
he thus fouud te be* ueeessaiy* he had a. good op- 
portiujity afforded b&* ^Thecomiag acquainted, betih 
with the conduct *»d piopess of the pupils un- 
der his Qwi* immediate charge and also with the g^- 
aeral condition of the whole school. He also was 
induced personally to es^wine the lads in order to 
ascertain their proficjewy. This was at first done 
ojpjly at intervals, Wt m bis interest in their im- 
provement increased, became w>re and wffe fre- 
quent, and at length d&ijy. These esjuwuttions 
awakened in the youth additional a^our* which 
communicated itself to their companies in the 
aape classes. Mr. Bathgate, whose seal never al- 
lowed hm t& omit *ny thing which promised *d~ 
vantage to hia school** respectfully jequestedt that 
he wouht not eenfi&e bk attention to these classes 
only* but would take an interest also, in the other 
classes of the seminary ; a wish, which was after- 
ward* also oomnunicsAed in a most liberal and gra- 
ttfyfeg manasr, in a fetter from th% l&apefcwy m 
name of the: Directors, in conseqaasce of this 
request* he d& not think himself a* liberty tp slose 

* We eagerly embrace this* opportunity of tearing testimony 
to- the cordi&r and zealous support and co-operation, which we 
have also received from the succeed wg teachers of this, seminary, 
«*d from nim more than frpja Mx$ AJfea, to present excellent 
njWtSIf- 
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hk labours, when the circumstances, which first 
called diem forth, were at an end : and they were 
accordingly continued. 

While he was thus employed, very serious 
doubts used frequently to come across his mind, 
whether he was doing all the good, which others were 
peribaps too easily inclined to imagine. The child- 
ren were taught, indeed, to read, but the doubt was, 
whether they had been made such masters of their 
own language, as in future life to give them any 
pleasure in reading, or to enable them to derive 
much profit from it* They had learned their 
eatoehism, but were they much wiser with regard to 
the truths which it contained ? The Bible was read 
as a task, but was it not also, like a task, forgotten ? % 
The more he inquired into the actual condition of 
the lower orders, the more he was convinced, that 
readings together with spelling out the meaning 
of what they read, was too formidable an attempt 
to be frequently resorted to by them ; and that even 
of those who did read, few had recourse to the books 
calculated to give them the most useful instruction, 
because they were unable to understand their lan- 
guage ; while most resorted to works of a lighter and 
unfortunately less unexceptionable kind, which they 
found it not so difficult to comprehend. This evil 
called loudly for a remedy, which the meagre ex- 
planations, introduced along with the other practices 
of the Madras system, (however useftd to a certain 
limited extent,)" did not supply. He therefore felt 
an extremely strong anxiety to give the school more 
of an Intellectual tone, not only nr order to enable 
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the pupils better to understand what they read the*^. 
but also to give them a taste for profitable readings 
ami make them understand whatever they should af- 
terwards have occasion to read. The task did not ap- 
pear, to him to be without difficulty, nor was he utt~ 
conscious of the presumptuous nature of any such at* 
tempt upon his part. Still, however, if he left it untri- 
ed, the opportunity which he now possessed, of doing 
something however little in this way, might be en- 
tirely lost. Were he to content himself with propos- 
ing the scheme to others, it might, and in all probabi- 
lity would, be treated as visionary. He, therefore, 
resolved silently to do his best. And so silently in- 
deed, and with so little stir did the thing proceed, 
that neither the Directors, nor even the master^ 
knew what was going on, till they heard the child- 
ren of the highest class, to whom he first confined 
his attempt, answering questions of an unusual 
nature. In the commencement of the attempt, he 
received eveii far stronger proofs, than he had at all 
previously anticipated, of its extreme necessity. He 
found, that he had by no means formed an adequate 
conception of the gross misapprehensions, into 
which even the ablest children fall, regarding the 
meaning of what they read. He saw of course still 
more strongly the necessity of perseverance ; and, 
in order the better to accomplish his object, he, 
, with the cordial approbation of the Directors, com- 
piled a new school-book, better adapted to his pur- 
pose, than the highest one at that time in use. As 
soon as it was sufficiently proved, that the plan 
was both practicable and beneficial, a series of 
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wdrks was prepared for the same purpose, and with 
the like approbation. The result is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the school. He sH*U 
only bow remark, that those who imagine, that it 
was from the first anticipated by him in its full ex- 
lent, pay a compliment to his discernment, to which 
lie feels that he can have no just claim. A far more 
moderate degree of success was all he then ventured 
t» expect, and an insurance to that extent would 
have amply satisfied him. 

Along with the improvements in the reading de- 
partment, the author was at the utmost pains also to 
give additional life to that of arithmetic. Perhaps he 
should rather say, that his labours in the latter de- 
partment took the precedency, for it was in this, that 
there originally appeared to him most necessity for 
some additional incentive, and it was through, this 
medium that that energy was first infused into tfce 
pupils, which afterwards pervaded every department. 
Soon afterwards, also, grammar and geography were 
introduced, in a manner that will hereafter be ex- 
plained. 

Inconsequence of the strong desire, which the 
children now manifested for reading, the Directors, 
on 13th February 1823, annexed a small circulating 
Live art to their institution. This library hap 
proved a source of the highest pleasure, as well as 
of the most valuable information, to the pupils. 
Times without number, when examined by stran- 
gers on matters, which, we were aware, had not fallen 
under their instructions in school, have we heard 
them return answers which surprised us, and on in- 
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quiry we found, that this formation had been de- 
rived from their library. 

The original school-room in Leith Wynd having 
at length been found quite insufficient to contain «U 
the children, who applied for admission, and a v«y 
strong desire having been expressed by the public, 
to see the institution accommodated in a manner 
more worthy of the high reputation, which it had ac- 
quired, the Directors, on 13th January 1824, re- 
solved to apply to this purpose the little capital, which 
they had acquired from the bequests of several be- 
nevolent individuals, and particularly of Mr. Hol- 
land and Mr. Kinnear. A most convenient sfce was 
accordingly procured without delay, on which (hey 
erected their present very neat and commodious 
school-room, into which the children, preceded by 
their Directors, walked in procession from Leith 
Wynd <m 99th November. 

On 1st April 1825 the Directors opened an even- 
ing school, for the benefit of individuals more ad- 
vanced in life, who had not at an earlier period en- 
joyed the advantages, which the day school holds out 
to the children of the poor, or who were desirous to 
prosecute these advantages to a greater extent. This 
achool, which is open every evening, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, from 8 to 10 o'clock, to all who , 
pay the moderate fee of 3s. per quarter, or Is. 6d. 
per month, is now none of the least interesting or 
important branches of the establishment. We have 
in more instances than one, seen, at this seminary, 
the parents of children who were then in attendance 
upon the day-school ; and have now, as on a former 
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occasion, a father and son together in the evening 
school The branches of education taught in the 
evening school, are reading with English grammar, 
general knowledge of the English language, and 
explanations of the subjects on which they read, 
arithmetic, writing, ahd geography , 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE EDINBURGH PAROCHIAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 



"The poor have the gospel preached to them.*' 



In the preceding chapter we mentioned, that Sun- 
day Schools were originally, the principal, if 
not the exclusive, object of the Edinburgh Parochial 
Institutions. To this important branch of the es- 
tablishment we shall therefore first call the atten- 
tion of our readers. And here, in opening, it may 
be right to notice a general objection, which has 
been made to all schools of this description. It has 
been said, that it is an improper thing to take the 
religious education of the young out of the hands 
of their parents, and to devolve this important duty 
upon any stranger. And doubtless, whatever may 
be said of the application of this principle, the 
principle itself appears to be perfectly sound, and 
to be strongly founded on a right knowledge of 
human nature. It has with equal truth and ele- 
gance been observed,* that " it is not in the church*" 

* Alison's Seraoaa. 
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and the observation is alike applicable to the school, 
" that the great task of religious education can be 
a fully accomplished. It is under your own roofs, 
"Tinder your own eyes, and in the sacred retirement 
" of your own homes. It is you alone, who can know 
"the various characters of your little children, and 
" follow the progressive opening of their minds, and 
" adapt all your instructions to their wants and their 
" capacities. It is you alone, who are with them al- 
" way, who can seize the happy moment, when in-' 
" 8truction will best be received, and avail yourselves 
" of all the little incidents of life, from which wisdom 
" may be gathered ; and, above all, it is you alone, 
"who can convey to them instruction in that tone of 
" parental tenderness, which no dther human voice 
" can imitate, and to which God hath opened every 
" fountain of the infant heart.*" Deeply, therefore, 
is it to be regretted, that any parents, whether in 
the lower or the higher walks of life, whom God 
hath blessed with the means of personally convey- 
ing religious instruction to their offspring, should 
from any cause whatever, whether from indolence, 
indifference, or mistaken diffidence, from a desire to 
spend their own Sunday evenings at sermons, or 
prayer-meetings, or Sabbath schools, or in idle gossip, 
or worldly cares, or dissipation, but ill suited to the 
sanctity of the day, entirely delegate to the Sab- 
bath-teacher, the tutor, or the governess, that sa- 
cred trust, which God and nature have so obviously 
reposed in themselves. But, on the other hand, it 
ought never to be forgotten, how many hundreds of 
children there are in every large town, nay, how. 
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many children in every parish, who hare no ' 
that can or will take the trouble of instructing than: 
With regard to these, the question is not whether 
they shall be taught by their parents or by stran- 
gers; but whether they shall be sent to school or 
not be taught at all, — whether, in a Christian land, 
they shall be suffered to continue in a state of hope- 
less ignorance and depravity, curses to themselves, 
to their parents, and to the public; or, by means of 
a religious education, be rescued from this degrad- 
ing and, wretched condition, and have an opportu- 
nity at least offered them, of becoming useful mem- 
bers of society, and faithful servants of their God. 
Such being the real state of the alternative, there 
can surely be no room for hesitation ; and as little 
{(round does there seem to be for doubt, that on no 
quarter can the duty of supplying a remedy more 
appropriately devolve, than on the parish pastor md 
his session. Far be it from us to exclude .others 
from this walk of benevolence. But we are at the 
same time humbly of opinion, that, in all large com- 
munities at least, it is the duty, no less than the 
wisdom, of the established clergy, to provide semi- 
naries under their own immediate eye and superin- 
tendence, for the instruction of the young and the 
ignorant in the principles of divine truth. 

In so far as the success of any institution can 
depend upon its system of superintendence and 
control, we know no arrangement better calculated 
to ensure it, than the one which was devised for the 
regulation of the schools now under consideration. 
Each of them is under the immediate management 
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tff Its own parish mtaistet and his session, subject, 
however, to the control and regulation 6f die ge- 
neral Directors of the whole establishment, con- 
sfeting, (as was explained in the pteceding chapter) 
of a minister or elde* sent as a delegate from each 
session. In the session is vested the nomination of 
the teacher, with full power of removal at pleasure. 
It is their duty to send to the Sabbath school all 
such children within their parish, as stand in need 
df this method of instruction. It i* their duty 
also to giro personal attendance at the school by 
notation, a duty, which, on account 6f their num- 
ber, Can occasion no great hardship to any individual, 
and by which any negligence or deviation from esta- 
blished rules must almost necessarily be detected; be- 
sides being of infinite importance in animating the 
exertions, both of the teacher, and of the scholars. 
Here, however, the control does not stop. Thegeneral 
Directors also regularly nominate two of their own 
number, a clergyman and a layman, as visitors, 
'tfhoeeduty is personally to inspect, from time to 
lime, all the schools under their superintendence, 
to inquire into the state of attendance both of the 
elders and of the pupils, the qualifications of the 
Winter, and the proficiency of the children, and to 
report to their brethren die condition in every 
ttftpect, of all and every part of their establishment. 
If their report of the stale of any particular school 
be unfavourable, the Directors first remonstrate 
with the session on the subject ; and if, not- 
withstanding such remonsRtnnoe, any glaring irre- 
gularity or defect be suffered to remain, the allow* 
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anee made for the support of thft school is tbctt 
withdrawn. Nor is this power of withholding sup- 
plies a mere dead letter, but one, on the contrary* 
which we know to have been both exercised and re- 



It has been mentioned, that, under this system, 
a Sabbath school was opened in every parish of the 
city. No child, accordingly, can have any great 
distance to go in quest of this mode of instruction; 
and; the limits of the parish were thus obviously 
pointed out to each session and its teacher as the 
bounds, within which they ought to exercise their 
influence, in. drawing children to their own parochial 
school. Thus far these schools were founded upon 
the principle of locality. That principle, however, 
seems never to have been carried, under these institu- 
tions, to the. extent of precluding any teacher, from 
receiving into his school the children of another 
parish, within the city or its. neighbourhood, whose 
parents should give a preference to his seminary. 
And, though it certainly is preferable, that, where 
all other considerations are equal, a child should 
attend the school connected with his own parish, 
and under the immediate eye of his own parish 
pastor, still there are many reasons* which seem t& 
render it unwise and improper, to restrict the ad- 
mission of scholars exclusively to residenters within 
a limited district. If ere, as every where, a fire* 
competition, is. not without, those obvious benefit*, 
which it is unnecessary now to, describe. But, be* 
sides these,, there are particular, circumstances con- 
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netted with religious instruction, which Tender a 
liberty of selection in that matter peculiarly expe- 
dient* Most persons would startle at the idea of 
excluding adults from every place of worship but 
their own parish church, and it is equally natural, 
that parents should be allowed to indulge a similar 
liberty of choice, with regard to the religious in- 
struction of their offspring. Many will send their 
children to a particular master, who would not be 
induced to send them to any: other. » This may 
ariae from a variety of circumstances, such as their 
personal acquaintance with the teacher, his having 
been their own instructor, or being, at the moment 
the, daily instructor of their children, the high re- 
putation of his school in general, or its usefulness, 
real or imaginary, in some particular instance,— to 
say nothing, of the influence of mere whim and ca- 
price* Nay, there are many, who could be easily 
enough induced to send their children to almost 
any- other school, except the one in their immediate 
vicinity. This also may arise from a variety of 
circumstances, such as personal dislike to the 
teacher, a desire, that their children may not be at 
the same school with those of some of their neigh- 
bours, with whom, on account of bad character, or 
mere, feuds of vicinage, they have been forbidden 
to associate, and a thousand others of. a similar 
kind, which may be easily imagined. Strong, how. 
ever,, as .these objections are, to the application of 
too rigid a system of locality, in the original admis- 
sion, of pupils, the objections appear still stronger to 
its operation, in the case of those, who have already 
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been admitted. Every one, at all acquainted with 
the condition of the lower ranks in great cities, 
must know how fluctuating their place of residence 
is. If, therefore, upon eveiy removal beyond the 
precise limits of a district, a child must also be it- 
moved from the district school, it is obvious hotr 
-often it will happen under such a system, that die 
teacher and the pupil must be separated at die very 
time, when they are becoming acquainted with each 
other, and when the usefulness of their relationship 
is only about to commence. From these consider- 
ations, accordingly, the principle of rigid locality 
has, it is believed, even in those schools which were 
originally subjected to its operation, been in some 
instances modified, and in others entirety abandon- 
ed. 

It is proper at die same time to remark, that the 
observations, which have now been thrown out, on 
the subject of the principle of locality, are appli- 
cable only to those institutions, which have for their 
sole object the instruction of the children in school, 
and the superintendence of their conduct while 
there. If indeed, besides this superintendence, 
(including such occasional communications with die 
parents as the conduct of the children may require,) 
a more extensive system of management be deemed 
practicable and expedient,— -a general surveillance of: 
their whole behaviour, not only in but out of school, 
and a habitual knowledge of the circumstances and 
condition, both of the young people themselves, 
and of the other branches of their families,— then, 
doubtlew, an extremely rigid system of locality toe- 
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comes absolutely essential; a very large number 
must be found, of jealous, active, intelligent, and 
prudent men, able and willing to discharge duties 
at once so laborious, so arduous, and so deH* 
arte; and the sphere of each must be confined 
within ranch narrower bounds, than would either 
be necessary, or at all desirable, for the mere pur- 
poses of a school. 

These is another part of the system of the Paro- 
chial Institutions, which, we are aware, has some- 
times been made the subject of animadversion. It 
has been said, that the religious instruction of the 
poor ought to be " a labour of love,*" and that it k 
highly improper, nay even impious and sinful, ei- 
ther to offer or accept any pecuniary remuneration 
for the discharge of this benevolent duty. To this 
objection, in so far as regards the alleged impiety, 
no answer, it is presumed, can be necessary, for the 
satisfaction of those, who acknowledge the high au- 
thority, upon which it has been declared, that, in 
spiritual things, no less than in temporal, " the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire." With them, accord- 
ingly, the question must resolve itself into one 
merely of economy and expediency. And, in judg- 
ing of this, as well as of every other, branch of eco- 
nomy, we must not permit ourselves too hastily to 
give way to those narrow and partial views, which, 
overlooking more remote, but, at the same time, 
mote important consequences, are too apt to take 
for granted, that the cheaper must also be the wiser 
policy. What office, indeed, is there, from that 
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which fills the throne, down to the occupation of 
the meanest scavenger, of which, in some moment 
of spleen, it has not been said, (and thirt too with 
much apparent plausibility,) that good enough per- 
sons could be .procured, to discharge the duties at a 
much cheaper rate ? Such notions, however, more 
enlarged views will, in many cases, discover to be 
visionary and fallacious. Wherever, along with 
the duties of a delegated trust, we would, at the 
same time, insure a strict responsibility for the. 
faithful discharge of those duties, .according to the 
rules prescribed, (and in no department, assuredly, 
is this responsibility more essential, than that which, 
relates to religious instruction,) it will, as a general 
rule, be found highly advisable to allow the func- 
tionary some adequate remuneration for his ser-. 
vices. The man, who regards himself as conferring 
a favour upon his employers, will not easily brook < 
any interference upon the part of those, whom. he: 
thinks he has laid under an obligation. Overrating,:, 
as is too often the case, the merit of his own gratu- 
itous services, he will be apt to spurn the counsel, 
and feel indignant at the rebuke, of those, whom he 
deems so much- less meritorious than himself: while 
they, on the other hand, from a mistaken feeling of 
delicacy towards one placed in this situation, will, 
be too much disposed to pass over in silence in- 
stances either of neglect or deviation, which, thus 
allowed to grow up into habits, must prove at length 
deeply injurious, and, indeed, utterly subversive of 
any regulations, however salutary, which may. have, 
been made for the government of the. seminary.. . 
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It may be asked, " Why all this anxious precau- 
tion about ensuring responsibility ? Does not the 
teacher give us the strongest assurance of his seal 
in the cause, by gratuitously undertaking such la- ' 
bours ? Though it is very necessary carefully to 
watch the motions of men, who may, for the sake of 
lucre,, have obtruded themselves into such a situa- 
tion, what occasion can there be for a similar anxiety 
with regard to those, who can be actuated by no 
such unworthy motive?" 1 To this it may be an- 
swered, in the first place, that, in undertaking such 
employments, it ought to be remembered, men may 
be actuated by other motives than those either of 
immediate lucre, or of zeal for religion. May they 
not, for example, be influenced by the desire of 
earning that reputation, which such labours, espe- 
cially when discharged gratuitously, so often bring 
along with them ? May they not, still farther, be 
influenced by the desire of obtaining that prefer- 
ment, to which such reputation may open up a 
readier access P And even where they are actuated 
purely by zeal, is there no such thing as " a seal 
not according to knowledge," which itself requires 
to be kept under control ? We are well aware, in- 
deed, that, in the present age peculiarly distinguish- 
ed for this species of philanthropy, the field is in 
many instances gratuitously occupied by individu- 
als, not more respected for their piety, than for 
their knowledge, ability, and sound discretion ; and 
we cannot for a single moment be so far misunder- 
stood, as to be supposed to detract either from the 
merits or the usefulness of their labours, or to de* 
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sire their discontinuance. Our object is not to 
blame, but to vindicate ; not to discountenance 
other institutions, but to protect one which we ap- 
prove. AH we maintain is, that, in establishing a 
general and permanent system, (such as the con- 
stant exigencies of a large city demand,) its found- 
ers, in our humble opinion, acted wisely in render- 
ing it as little as possible dependent upon the cha- 
racter and taste of individuals, the varying fashion 
of the day, or the channel in which, for the time, 
the current of benevolence may chance to flow. 
Nor has this opinion, on our part, such as it is, been 
precipitately formed. We will not disguise from 
our readers, that, in our zeal for the daily school of 
this establishment, which first attracted our notice, 
-and has ever occupied the greater share of our at- 
tention, it has not unfrequently passed through our 
mind, whether by cutting off the small salaries of 
the Sunday school teachers, the fund, which has hi- 
therto been devoted to that object, might not be 
better employed in purposes connected with the 
daily seminary ; such as enlarging the library, and 
many other improvements, which, under present 
circumstances, we have not considered ourselves 
warranted in pressing on the Directors. The more, 
however, we have reflected upon the subject, the 
more have we been convinced, that the original 
plan of the founders of this institution was wisely 
devised, and ought by no means lightly to be de- 
parted from. This opinion, too* has been strongly 
Confirmed, not only by what we ourselves have wit- 
nessed elsewhere, but by the sentiments and state- 
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; of acme of fee most aide and intelligent of 
those very individuals, to whose mmitorioos services, 
under a different system, the public have been, and, 
we trust, will long continue to be deeply indebted. 

In one, at least, of the larger Sunday schools of 
this establishment, (that which meets in the daily 
scbaol-room in Market-street,) the master, with 
the approbation of die Directors, avails Jhina- 
acfffif the gratuitous services of others as hre assist- 
ants in the instruction of his pupils. Still, how^ 
ever, the whole responsibility for the conduct of die 
seminary rests with himself. It is to him all the 
aegnladons of the Directors are communicated, and 
through him, in like manner, would all animadver- 
sions be made upon any irregularities, which might 
ke discovered in any part of the room. It is in the 
matter of teaching alone the others take any part. 
The devotional exercises, accordingly, are conducted 
entirely by himself, unless when a minister or 
yreacher of the established church is present, in 
which case he sometimes avails himself of his aaHfifc- 
wce. It is the master alone, that provides the books, 
tees that the school-room is in proper order, pre- 
serves die register of the numbers present, makes 
-the weekly report to die Directors, and, in short, 
performs aO those other matters of detail, which, we 
knew, his gratuitous assistants would by no means 
easily be induced to undertake. 



Nothing can be of greater importance in the 
nagement of a Sunday school, than that the time, 
*biah is there spent, should be almost exclusively 
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occupied in the examination of die pupils, and* in 
easy conversational instruction. That original re- 
gulation, accordingly, of the Directors of the Paro*- 
chial Institutions, by which they specially enjoined 
their teachers to observe brevity in their devotion* 
al exercises, was obviously in itself extremely wise 
and jt}dicious, and, were it as strictly enforced as it 
ought, could hardly fail to be attended with the most 
salutary effects. To implore, indeed, /the blessing 
of the Father of Lights upon all our means of in- 
struction, particularly in so far as regards the know- 
ledge of himself and of his! will, is the dictate at once 
of enlightened reason and of revelation. But assu?- 
redly no judicious man, who has any knowledge of 
the youthful mind, can ever wish, that our school 
prayers should be of that immoderate length, to 
which, unhappily, they are so often extended, or 
think, that the offerings of jaded, impatient, and 
wandering spirits, can alone be acceptable at the 
Heavenly shrine. It perhaps would not have been 
easy for the Directors to have gone further in this' 
matter, and to have given any directions, which 
would have proved effectual, with, regard to the na- 
ture of the prayers to be employed in their semina- 
ries. To have prescribed & set form for such occa- 
sions would, we presume, in a Presbyterian school, 
have been quite out of the question. Yet, could we 
bring ourselves to believe, that, those, who stand 
most in need of assistance and direction in the dis- 
charge of this most important duty, would conde- 
scend to form themselves upon any model set before 
them for imitation, we know no quarter, from which 
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they <*mld better be supplied, than from die clerical 
Directors of these institutions, with such a model of 
devotion, at once brief and simple, earnest and im- 
pressive, appropriate to the occasion of the meeting, 
adapted to the age and condition of the worshippers, 
and calculated to inspire their youthful minds with 
worthy sentiments of that Being, who is the object 
of their adoration, and ought also to be the object 
of their love. 

While the founders of this establishment testified, 
so strong an anxiety about the brevity of the devo- 
tional exercises, we have no doubt that they would, 
with at least equal earnestness, have enjoined simi- 
lar brevity in the exhortations of the teachers, had 
they anticipated (which we think they most proper- 
ly did not) that there should be any thing at all in 
their seminaries of the nature of a formal exhortation. 
No. method seems worse calculated than this, for die 
instruction of the young, in any branch of knowledge, 
and particularly in religious knowledge. Yet who 
is there, at all acquainted with the history of Sab- 
bath school teaching, that has not seen and deplored 
the tendency, on the part of some of the teachers of 
these establishments, to convert them into an arena 
for the display of their own rhetorical powers, particu- 
larly in the ample field of polemical theology ? The 
aspirant to a church cannot allow what he deems so 
favourable an opportunity to pass, of trying, by way 
of experiment m corpore vili 9 the practice which he 
hopes hereafter to exercise, in a sphere more worthy 
of his trancendent talents; while he, on the other 
hand, whose ambition has never dared to soar so 
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high as a pulpit, is no less eager to occupy the only 
field allowed him, for the improvement and display 
of the gift which is in him, or which he unhappily 
imagines to be in him. Both alike quitting, or at 
least holding subordinate, the more humble and 
less ostentatious task of examining their pupils and 
conversing with them, indulge in lengthened ha- 
rangues of their own, and in presence of old men and 
beldams gaping with wonderment, and children ga- 
ping no less, though from a quite different cause, 
** reason high of Providence, Fore-knowledge, Will, 
and Fate.' 7 To some it will appear almost incre- 
dible, that any one should ever have thought of ren- 
dering a Sunday school, with such auditors as it can 
in general boast, a field for display. But those, who 
have a more perfect knowledge of human nature, 
cannot fail to be aware, that the craving appetite for 
popular applause is not always peculiarly delicate or 
fastidious in the choice of its food, and, rather than 
remain unsatiated, will too often be content to prey 
on garbage. 

Praise from the rivelTd lips of toothless bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving poverty, and in the bow 
Respectful of the smutch'd artificer, 
Is oft too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. 

Nor are the persons, to whom we allude, without 
their reward. They readily obtain a reputation fiur 
superior knowledge and ability, superior sanctity, 
and superior zeaj r which i& toeofon denied to thm, 
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who far surpass them in all these qualifications, ae 
well as in modesty, humility, charity, and useful- 
ness. Many men, we are persuaded,— some, we. 
know,— superiorly qualified for the communication 
of religious, as well as all other instruction, to the 
young, have shrank from the discharge of a duty, 
h» winch they might have proved eminently useful, 
for no other reason, than because they were led to 
believe that preaching, not school teaching, was ex- 
pected from than. By the Clergy* indeed, of this 
city, we have good reason to know, the practice, of 
which we are here speaking, is neither approved of nor 
encouraged : and it would he well for the rising ge- 
neration, that their opinion upon this subject should 
be expressed strongly upon all suitable occasions, 
and authoritatively, where they have a right to com- 
mand. Like college lectures to very young stu- 
dents, especially when unaccompanied by examina- 
tion, such exhortations are extremely unprofitable, 
and little better than a waste of time. Nor are the 
objections to them entirely removed (as some have 
erroneously imagined) by being delivered in a fa- 
miliar language, and in a familiar tone and manner. 
To say that they are essential to religious instruc- 
tion is absurd in itself, as well as contrary to expe- 
rience. In one of the schools of this establishment, 
where this practice once prevailed to a great extent, 
it has for several years past been entirely abolished. 
Scarcely in any one instance during that period has 
the instructor spoken two sentences together, with- 
out the intervention of the pupil. Yet, surely, no 
one will allege, that in that seminary the children 
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are now less acquainted tban before with the truths 
of religion. Neither let it be imagined, that the 
moral reflections, and practical inferences from these 
great truths, can be either more affectionately or 
more permanently impressed on the minds of the 
young, by that dull and tedious prosing, which is 
so frequently resorted to for that purpose, than by 
easy and familiar conversation between the instruc- 
tor and his pupils. What, indeed, should we 
think of the parent, who, in place of conversing 
with his child on these momentous subjects, should 
think of delivering to him a long and formal ha- 
rangue? But the examination of children, it is some- 
times objected, is a peculiar talent for which all are 
by no means qualified. Let those, we answer, who 
are not qualified for it, desist from undertaking the 
office of catechists, in obedience to the Apostolic 
injunction, " He that teacheth, let him Wait on his 
teaching ; he that exhorteth, on exhortation." 
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CHAP. III. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS CONTINUED. 



In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the Book, and the 
eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and out of darkness : 
The meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord, and the poor 
among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel : They also 
that erred in spirit shall come to understanding, and they that 
muraaured shall learn doctrine. Isaiah. 



Of all the methods of instructing the young in re- 
ligious knowledge, (and perhaps we may add in 
every other species of knowledge,) Catechising 
appears to us to be at once by far the most interesting, 
and the most profitable. By this, however, we trust 
we shall be understood as recommending something 
more, than merely reading, from a book denominat- 
ed a catechism, a certain number of prescribed 
questions, and hearing the child repeat by rote the 
words, which are set down for him, in the same book, 
as answers to these questions. We here employ 
the term in its more comprehensive signification, 
"to instruct, by asking questions, and correcting 
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the answers,"* At the same time, we are far from 
asserting, that " a form of sound words," drawn up 
on the principle to which we have referred, when 
rightly employed, and holding only its proper place 
in religious education, is by any means without its 
use., On the contrary, we. think it wise in every 
church to have formularies of its own of this de- 
scription, to serve both as text-books and standards 
for its young members; as text-books, to secure 
their attention being called to those fundamental 
truths, without which Christianity might be reduc- 
ed to a meagre and lifeless system of ethics ; as 
standards, to guard their minds as much as possible 
from error of opinion, with regard to these essential 
points. Much were it to be wished, however, that all 
such works, as are put into the hands of children, 
should be compiled exclusively for their benefit, 
and with reference to their age and capacity. Per- 
haps it would be of advantage, that there should be 
more than one composition of this kind, (me for 
younger children, and one, at least, for mare ad- 
vanced catechumens. 

Highly necessary is it, also, to grand agaisat 
the abuse, which has crept into religious education* 
from the employment of these useful compilation*. 
Too many a parent has unhappily been led to ima- 
gine, that he gives his children a sufficient know 
ledge of religion, when he teaches them "to «op 
their questions."*)- And, how in general are they 

* Johnson.' 

f£ee Mitt ^mutatf* Cotfrgws of /GBenfevDfe. 
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M&d? Without one single idea, (we speak literally 
and sincerely,) attached to the words, which they 
are most reluctantly compelled to repeat like par- 
rots. How many of our readers will attest, from 
personal and odious experience, the perfect correct* 
ness of the statement, which we have now made i 
And even die most sceptical with regard to it, will not 
find it necessary to proceed far in the examination of 
those educated upon the prevailing system, in order 
to have his doubts completely removed He will 
sometimes indeed hear the prescribed words re- 
peated with unvarying accuracy, but, at the same 
time, with a monotony and defiance of punctuation, 
that will at once show the absence of all ideas, or, 
at least, of all just ones. Let him ask a single 
question in explanation of the answer he has re- 
ceived, or attempt to break it down into parts, lie 
will find it utterly impossible to carry his pupil one 
step along with him. If the opening words of the 
answer be not an echo to those of the question, even' 
the verbal repetition will in all probability com- 
pletely fail. Nor will the pupil, when told that he 
has 4rred, ever think of discovering the right an- 
swer from its connexion, in point of meaning at 
least, with the question ; but will ask for " the first 
word," — will say, and say truly, that he lias always 
been accustomed to be told that word, and will 
deem it quite unreasonable, that a similar indul- 
gence is not given him also on the present occasion, 
immediately, and as a matter of course. That word, 
however, once given, he will move on rapidly, Hke 
a machine that has been wound up, and, like it, 
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perhaps, continue to move till he regularly runs 
out. But, in some instances, before running out, 
the automaton may unfortunately become entangled 
with the answer to a very different question, in con- 
sequence of an unhappy coincidence between them 
in some one expression ; and thus, (as the meaning 
with him has nothing to do with the matter,) he 
may easily be carried away into arrant nonsense, 
or even the most horrid blasphemy. This is no ima- 
ginary case. There are two answers* in the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism, particularly liable to this 
fatality, in consequence merely of mention being 
made in both, of " the miseries of this life." These 
answers, (incredible as it may appear,) we have our-, 
selves, not once or twice merely, but over and over 
again, heard given in the following shocking manner, 
by various pupils, (and these none of the youngest,) 
who had previously been accustomed to learn only by 
rote. <( AU mankind by their fall lost communion with 
God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made 
liable to all the miseries of this life, the wrath of 
God, and the cursed death of the cross F and 
again, " Chrisfs humiliation consisted in his be- 
ing born, and that in a low condition, made under 



' * The correct answers are, " All mankind by their fall lost com- 
munion with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made 
liable to all the miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the 
pains of hell for ever." And, " Christ's humiliation consisted 
in his being born, and that in a low condition, made under the 
' law, undergoing the miseries of this life, the wrath of God, and 
the cursed death of the cross ; in being buried, and continuing 
jinder the power of death /or a time." 

1 
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the law, undergoing the miseries of this life, death 
itself, and the pains of hell for ever I ! P Nor let it 
be imagined, that it is only in the case of a particu- 
lar catechism, or of answers more than commonly 
intricate, that such a circumstance can occur. In 
these cases, we readily acknowledge, the danger is 
much increased. But, with regard to all catechisms, 
however easy,* and, in short, every thing else which 
is allowed to be learned merely by rote, such an in- 
cident is most likely to happen, and, in truth, is of 
daily occurrence. Neither, in such cases, is it al- 
ways an easy matter to put the automaton right. 
To do so by pointing out to him, though come to 
years of sufficient understanding, the absurdity of 
what he is saying, is, in one inured to these me- 
chanical habits, an idle attempt. „ Neither must we 
thuak of confining his attention to the particular 
part of his answer where the error lies. He will in- 
sist* (like the old woman at Koslyn, or any other 
daily exhibiter of spectacles, when interrupted,) on 
being allowed to say the whole over again from the 
commencement, and, in so doing, will perhaps re- 
peat again and again the same palpable nonsense, 



• Others, as well as ourselves, may have repeatedly heard the 
question in the Church of England Catechism, ** What is re- 
quired of persons to be baptized," answered with a tone and 
punctuation, which would indicate, that, if the respondent had 
any notion at all upon the subject, (which most probably he had 
not,) he conceived that by repentance he was to forsake faith as 
well^s sin ; ** Repentance whereby they forsake sin and faith, 
whereby they believe/' &c. 
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probably adding, at the same time, that he « is 
quite sure it is in that way in his book." 

This practice of repeating a catechism merely by 
memory, without any attempt to understand it, 
monstrous as it is, has, to this hour, like every other 
old and common practice, some who are ever ready 
enough to stand up in its defence. By some we haw 
been told, that it is quite necessary that the memory of 
the young should be exercised, before their judgment 
is ripened, and that repeating the catechism is surely 
as good and as trying an exercise as any other. • To 
this defence we have always contented ourselves with 
answering, that, if the catechism must be repeated 
before it is understood, it would. still be a more trying 
exercise of memory, and far less prejudicial to the 
other faculties, to make it berepeatedooc/wflanfe. But 
the common justification of the absurdand pernkioas 
practice is, that it is of no consequence, whether the 
child understands the thing, at the time he is com- 
pelled to repeat it, or not, " let him learn it now, he 
will understand it afterwards." If such a proposal 
as this were made with regard to any other matter, 
(we mean of course any other in which it has not 
already received the sanction of habit,) would it not 
at once be universally derided? What should we say 
of one, who, having taught his pupil to read and 
pronounce with propriety the Greek language, with- 
out understanding the meaning of a single word, 
should, in this state, require of him to repeat over 
the Iliad of Homer, telling him, at the same time, 
as an encouragement, that it will be a delightful 
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thing for hik to be able to do so, when he comes to 
understand it ! ! To say nothing of the torture, to 
which; the poor wretch is, in such a case, subjected, 
they are miserable judges of human nature, who 
imagine that this early and unmeaning repetition of 
any thing will afterwards afford the pupil any facility 
in neally learning it. If in riper years a child so edu* 
eajed: can be induced, (which, we believe, very rarely 
iajfteed* is the case,) to recur to a work, which, under 
inch circumstances, can be connected in his mind 
iMth no other than the most unpleasing associa- 
tions, his formal mode of learning, in place of be- 
ing a facility, will clearly be an obstacle to him. He 
will find it infinitely more difficult to attach a just 
meaning to words, which have been long accustomed 
to pass through: his mind without making any in*, 
pression, (or which, perhaps, have left an erroneous 
one,) than he would have done if he were now to be- 
gin the work for the first lime. How often, frr at- 
tempting to hammer into the minds of such pupil* 
the meaning of what they had long learned to re- 
peat, have we wished that they had. previously seen 
as little of the catechism, as some others beside 
them, who, with very inferior talents, were making 
far more satisfactory progress. Such, we are per- 
suaded, is likewise the experience of all, who have 
ever had any practice in teaching upon rational 
principles. They will, we suspect, in all such cases, 
be much disposed to concur with a famous musi&ian 
mentioned by Quintilian, who always charged a 
double fee for teaching his art to those, who bad 
previously received instruction elsewhere. 
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But it may be asked, " What is meant by mat* 
ing a child understand the truths of religion ? 
Hath not an Apostle acknowledged, that * great is 
the mystery of godliness,' ancLwhat he found to be 
.mystery shall we pretend to make plain even to the 
conceptions of children ?" Such questions we ad- 
mit to be at once pertinent and highly import- 
ant. In order to fnswer them, it will be neces- 
sary to keep in recollection, that there are more 
senses than one, in which we may be said to under- 
stand a thing. We are said, for example, to under- 
stand the narrative of any remarkable phenomenon, 
when we have received a just conception of the ap- 
pearances described, though neither ourselves nor 
the narrator have the slightest notion of the cause of 
these appearances. A physician is said to under- 
stand his profession, when he knows the circum- 
stances, under which certain remedies ought to be 
applied, in order to effect a cure, and the method of 
their application, though he may not in many cases 
be able to account for the mode of their operation. 
We may, in short, perfectly understand a thing, 
in so far as we have any concern in it, while, 
in other respects, it is itself involved in obscurity* 
This is a distinction, which cannot be too much at- 
tended to in the religious instruction of children, and 
we might also add, of those of riper years, for all in 
this imperfect state are at best but grown children. 
We ought ever to remember, that, in the department 
of religion, no less than of nature, "there are secret 
things that belong unto the Lord our God," as well 
as « things which are revealed, that belong unto us. 
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and our children for ever." Thus we are bound to 
make those entrusted to our care understand as a 
revealed truth, that by the death of Christ pardon 
has been secured to sinners, and to point out to them 
the authority upon which we make this statement— 
to show them no less clearly, by the same authority, 
that in the benefits of his~death, no impenitent sin- 
ner can ever have the slightest hope to partici- 
pate — and to render them well acquainted with the 
appointed means by which these benefits may be 
made available to themselves. But it is quite un- 
necessary, and would indeed be highly improper, to 
perplex their minds with any subtle and idle in- 
quiries about the method, in which this sacrifice, so 
clearly revealed, can operate for salvation. Such 
discussions, we are decidedly of opinion, ought never 
to be heard in their presence. 

It is the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, as one of 
the standards of the Church of Scotland, which is 
principally employed in the Parochial Institutions. 
There is none, perhaps, that stands more in need of 
the explanations which we have recommended, nor 
any, with regard to which the caution last given ap- 
pears to be more necessary* in offering these expla- 

* Though this Catechism comprehends some of the most ab- 
struse questions which can be agitated, it is somewhat remark- 
able, that in Scotland it was at one time the very first book, which 
was put into the hands of children ; and to this day it continues to 
be published by his Majesty's Printers at an appendage to the alpfuu 
let, with the following title :— "The ABC, with the Shorter Ca- 
techism agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
and appointed by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
to be a Directory for catechising tueh ai are of weaker capacity If* 
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natioM* This Catechism would lose much of its in- 
terest and much of its value, were the answer to 
each individual question to be regarded as a sepa- 
rate and distinct proposition, unconnected with those 
which precede and follow it ; for even of those, who 
cannot bestow unqualified approbation on this for- 
mulary, as one peculiarly adapted to the young, 
there is none, we are persuaded, who ever perused 
it with attention, without being struck with the ad- 

' aurable beauty of that arrangement, by which all 
its parts from beginning to end are so closely con- 
nected in one regular and unbroken chain. — After 
showing the connexion of the question immediately 
under consideration with those which preceded it, 
the cateehist should next inquire of his pupil the 
meaning of any particular terms, either in the ques- 
tion or answer, which may appear to stand in need 
of explanation. If any of these be used in a figura- 
tive manner, as, for example, the word adoption, it 
will frequently be of great service to point out also 

' its original acceptation ; and, if any be used in a 
technical sense, it will be peculiarly necessary to 
point out the difference betwixt that and its ordinary 
xme. Thus, in speaking of " the benefits which 6e-' 
liever8 enjoy at death," or " at the resurrection," it 
would be most dangerous for the pupil to be allowed 
to suppose, that the term " believers" is in such an- 
swers applicable to all those, who, on reading or hear- 
ing the truths of religion, merely believe with their un- 
derstanding, that all which they have read or heard 
is true. — After explaining the terms, it will in gene- 
ral be most convenient for die cateehist, to break 
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down the answer into parts, and to satisfy himself, 
that the pupil both understands each individual part, 
and its connexion with the others ; to call upon him 
to mention any texts of Scripture which he can ad- 
duce, (whether set down in his book or not,) at 
proofe of the doctrine, which is there taught; and* 
also to direct his attention to any other passages- of 
Scripture, or any other parts of the Catechism, which 
may either illustrate the present subject, or receive 
illustration from it. Thus, on the pupil repeating- 
the summary, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour aar 
thyself," the question should be put to him, Who 
is thy neighbour? It may then be followed up, by 
asking; Whether the same question had ever been 
pat before? 4 by whom and to whom? and what 
was die answer returned? By these means he i* 
led into a repetition of the beautiful parable of the 
good Samaritan, by which our Lord endeavoured to 
remove the selfish prejudices of the Jews upon this 
subject. Hence also the inquiry naturally arises, 
Who the Samaritans were ? and in this manner is 
frequently opened up a wide field for illustration and 
information, of peculiar service to those who are aL 
ready well acquainted with the Catechism and its 
more immediate bearings, affording them an agree* 
able variety, making the Scripture at once more 
plain and more pleasing to them, and giving them 
general habits of attention and interest, with regard 
to every thing, which they either read or hear. No 
one, lrho has not himself practised this method of 

••Mat* 
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instruction, either with regard to religious or gene- 
ral knowledge, can have an adequate conception of 
the extent of information, which may, in this most 
pleasing of all shapes, be communicated, and perma- 
nently retained. — If any part of the answer to a 
question in the Catechism be in the slightest degree 
involved in another, then examination, and (what 
a lawyer would call) cross-examination, become more 
than usually necessary. Take, for example, the ad- 
mirable definition of sin, in which it is said to be 
" any want of conformity unto, or transgression of 
the law of God." Ask a child, who has been accus- 
tomed to repeat this definition without any thought,. 
What is sin any want of conformity unto ? and he 
will, in all probability, either be utterly unable v to 
return any answer, or else (which is of infinitely 
more frequent occurrence than most people will easily 
imagine) will tell you that " it is a want of confor- 
mity unto a transgression of the law of God ! i w 
Here, after showing the pupil that it is a want of 
conformity unto the law of God, which is meant, 
ask him what conformity signifies? then, what is- 
meant' by a want of conformity ? then, what dif- 
ference there is between a want of conformity unto 
the law, and. a transgression of the law ? then call 
for an example of each ; lastly, ask which of these ia 
sin ? We have been the more particular in speci- 
fying the nature of the examination, because it is by 
actual trial alone, that the full extent of its necessity 
can be appreciated. Those even, who have had long 
experience of the ordinary method, ate in general 
themselves wonderfully ignorant of its inadequacy.-— 
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Above all, before quitting any question, the great- 
est pains should be taken to see that the pupil is 
well aware of the practical effects, which the know- 
ledge he is acquiring ought to have upon himself 
and upon his own conduct. This ought by no 
means to be confined to the questions upon the mo- 
ral law. With regard to all passages, on the con- 
trary, where the use of the technical expressions of 
theology may mislead the thoughtless (perhaps even 
the thoughtful) pupil, into a most erroneous and 
dangerous notion, that the unmerited mercy of the 
Gospel implies in any respect a dissolution of moral 
obligation^ such precaution is mpre than usually ne- 
cessary. In employing it the catechist will only 
be imitating the example of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, whose own language on this subject, 
will, in general, be found by far the most apposite, 
conclusive, and convincing. 

As a specimen of the explanatory examination on 
the Catechishi, which we have here been recommend- 
ing, and which is in practice in the Market Street 
School, we shall here subjoin such an examination, 
as we think applicable to the question, " What of- 
" fices doth Christ execute as our Redeemer ? n to 
which the prescribed answer is " Christ as our Re- 
" deemer executeth the office of a prophet, of a priest,, 
" and of a king, both in his state of humiliation and 
" exaltation." Here, after pointing out to the pupil, 
or rather eliciting from himself the connexion of 
this question with those which preqeded it, he may 
be apked (if this inquiry has not been previously 
made), What is the meaning of the word "Redeem- 
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er," particularly in so far as regards the ransoming of a 
slave or captive ? Whom, and from what, Christ 
came to redeem ? What price he paid ? What name 
this price receives in Scripture ? He may then be 
required to quote any of the passages he remembers 
in which this expression is employed. — He may next 
be called on to define the terms " prophet," " priest," 
«* king," " humiliation," " exaltation." After this he 
amy be asked, In which of his estates our Saviour has 
executed the office of a prophet P How he executed 
this office in his state of humiliation ? [And, on this 
point, if there be leisure, or the child's previous ac- 
quaintance with the more immediate subjects of the 
Catechism renders a more rigid adherence to these 
unnecessary, he s may be farther asked, To what 
classes of people our great Prophet preached while 
on earth ? Whether it was any where of old predict- 
ed that Messiah should preach his Gospel to the 
poor ? Whether Christ ever applied these passages 
to himself? and on what occasion ? And here the 
child, especially if of the lower orders, may in a 
single sentence be reminded of the gratitude due for 
» system of religion so adapted to all conditions of 
men.] — The pupil may next be asked, How Christ 
executeth the office of a prophet in his state of 
exaltation ? In which of his estates he has exe- 
cuted his office of a priest ? How he executed 
this office in his state of humiliation ? What was 
the victim? What name our Saviour receives in 
Scripture in consequence of being himself the vic- 
tim ? Mention may be required of some of the pss^ 
sages, in which this expression is employed, the per- 
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sons by whom, and the occasions on which it was so 
employed, as for example the memorable conversation 
of John Baptist, with his disciples. [And here also 
inquiry may be made into the ancient practice of sa<» 
crifice, and particularly the institution of the Pas* 
chal Lamb.] The catechist may then proceed to 
ask, How Christ executeth the office of a priest in 
his state of exaltation ? What names he in con- 
sequence receives in Scripture ? What these names 
properly import ? and what peculiarly qualifies: 
him to execute this part of his office ? — In which 
of his estates he has executed the office of a 
king? How he executed this office in his state 
of humiliation? [Whether any of the prophets 
spake of Christ coming as a king? How this 
was understood by the Jews ? What danger Jesus 
was exposed to at the time of his birth in con- 
sequence of this misunderstanding? What ef- 
fect it had upon the Jews with regard to their recep- 
tion of Christ ? Whether they ever attempted, to 
make him a king ? and what he did in consequence ? 
What he said of his own kingdom ? and on what oc- 
casion ? How Zechariah's remarkable prophecy, 
** Thy King cometh unto thee," &c. was literally 
fulfilled ? The child may then be asked to relate the 
particular circumstances of that incident, and have 
his attention especially called to the part which the 
children acted on that occasion, and the notice taken 
of them by the Saviour.] The pupil may next be 
asked, How Christ executeth the office of a king in 
his state of exaltation ? What obligation the belief 
m Christ as our prophet necessarily implies, on 
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our part ? What obligation the belief in Christ 
as our priest necessarily implies ? and, lastly, What 
obligation our belief in Christ as oar king necessarily 
implies ? Whether, therefore, we can ever hope for 
acceptance through his sacrifice, while we continue 
impenitent in sin, and disobedient to the laws of our 
sovereign ? 

We do not mean to say, that, in our practice, all 
these questions are asked on every occasion, or that 
any one of them is always asked in precisely the 
same form ; and still less do we mean to recommend 
such a practice to others. Some of them may be ask- 
ed at one time, and others at another ; and the suc- 
ceeding questions ought in all cases, in a certain de- 
gree, to depend upon the nature of the answers return- 
ed to the preceding questions. Neither do we mean 
to say that there is any novelty in this method of 
breaking down the original questions, and suggest- 
ing additional explanatory ones, though the practice- 
has notoriously been far less general than could be 
wished. Several manuals, accordingly, have been 
composed upon this principle, particularly in refer- 
ence to the' catechism of the church of England. 
Such works, however, we would recommed rafther 
to the use of the catechist than of the catechumen. 
In the hands of the latter they are liable to become 
merely a second catechism, and to be, like the other, 
repeated merely by rote. The conversational sys- 
tem of education can only be perfect, when, (as we 
have already said,) one question is suggested by the 
answer received to another. 

In a former chapter we mentioned that the repe- 
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tition of the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Psalms and 
Paraphrases, was one of the methods of instruction 
authorised in the Parochial Institutions. Here al- 
so, no less than with regard to the Catechism, care 
ought obviously to be taken, to make the pupil un- 
derstand what he repeats. What absurd and per- 
manent associations, and what pernicious habits 
have been gendered by a contrary practice, every 
one too well knows in his own experience. But 
this is a subject, to which we shall have occasion to 
recur, when we come to take the daily school under 
consideration. 

We have also mentioned, that, by a more recent 
regulation, two little works, under the names of the 
Old and the New Testament Biography, have been 
introduced into these schools. These works re- 
semble catechisms in this respect, that they are 
drawn up in the form of questions ; but they have 
no answers annexed to them. For these the pupil 
must have recourse to the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves. And the better to exercise his own discern- 
ment, he is referred merely to the chapter, without 
any mention of the particular verse, where the an- 
swer is to be found. This exercise we know to be 
not only more profitable to the pupil, but far more 
pleasing, than when he is merely required to repeat 
a prescribed answer. Nor is he either expected or 
wished to give the answer in the exact words of 
Scripture, but in his own language, except in the 
more remarkable colloquial parts. As a specimen 
of these works we subjoin the following extract : 

"John the Baptist. — Do you remember any 
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" of the prophecies concerning him ? (Isaiah XL. 
" Malachi IIL— I V.) Who was his father ? and 
" his mother ? Relate the circumstances attending 
" his birth. Why did he receive the name of John ? 
" What is said of him in his early years ? Where 
" were those years passed ? (Luke I.) What was 
" the occupation of his riper years ? Where did be 
" preach ? (Mat. III. Mark I. Luke III.) Was 
" there any thing particular in bis dress ? or in his 
"food? (Mat. III. Mark I.) What remark did 
" the unbelieving Jews make upon the singularity 
u of his mode of life ? (Mat. XI. Luke VII.) What 
u duty did he particularly enforce ? (Mat. III. 
" Mark I. Luke III.) Was he at pains to show 
" them that repentance implied reformation of life ? 
" What did he say upon this subject ? (Mat. III. 

* Luke III.) What answer did he give to the 
" people, when they, before- being baptized, asked 
" what they should do? What answer did he give 
" to the publicans, when they asked the same ques- 
t' tien ? What answer did he in like manner give 
*« to the soldiers ? (Luke III.) Whowastheprin* 
" cipal personage that he baptised ? Relate the rip. 
" cumstances attending that baptism. (Mat III. 
« Mark I. Luke III.) What account did the Bap. 
" tist give of himself? (John I.) What account 
" did he give of Christ ? (Mat. III. Mark I. Luke 

* III. John I.) What did he say when he point- 
" ed out Christ to his disciples ? Do you remember 
" who any of those disciples were ? (John I.) What 
" message did John send to Christ ? What answer 
" did Christ return ? What account did Christ give 
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'•of John? (Mat. XI. Luke VII.) What death 
" did John die ? Relate the circumstances. (Mark 
« VI. Mat XIV. Luke IX.)* 

We consider it one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions of compilations of this description, that thej 
lead the young mind to take an interest in the Hoi; 
Scriptures, and not to resort to them merely as aa 
act of duty or as to a prescribed regimen^ Stilly 
ire are far from saying, that they ought by any 
means to supersede the use of the saered volume 
itself in such institutions. As it is only, however, 
* small portion of it, which such weekly reading 
can with advantage embrace in the course of a year, 
h becomes necessary that a selection should be made. 
In making such a selection, we have found no pas- 
sages more interesting or instructive, than the dis- 
courses of our blessed Lord himself, and particularly 
his parables. The latter have a particular charm 
for the youthful mind. There is in them an appa- 
rent obscurity, which it delights to be able with a 
Mtde assistance to penetrate ; and, at the same time, 
the obscurity is so slight, that a very little assistance 
is all it needs. They are told too in a tone so n*> 
tural, so familiar, and affecting, as to be peculiarly 
adapted to the simplicity, the tenderness, and sen- 
sibility of our opening years. Our practice has been 
to make one of these parables be read over to the 
children by some of their number ; then to ask them 
what impression it has made upon their own minds: 
and lastly to put such questions as may tend to its 
farther elucidation : and on the following Sunday one 
of the scholars is called upon to repeat the substanco 
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of the same parable in his own words ; and all are 
again examined upon it. In these examinations, 
care is taken to make the children understand the 
import of the parable ; first, with reference to those , 
to whom it was addressed ; secondly, with reference 
' to mankind in general ; and lastly, with peculiar 
reference to the condition -of the young themselves. 
Take, for example, our Lord's first parable, The 
Sower. The child is asked, who is the sower?, 
what the seed ? on what kind of soil it first fell ? 
what would be the natural consequence of seed dropt 
by the side of a high way ? what class of persons 
that soil denotes ? what is implied in the expression, 
" understandeth it not," used by our Lord in de- 
scribing this class of persons P [And here, if necessa- 
ry, it should be explained to the scholars that it may 
comprehend many, who, like themselves, understand 
well enough what is meant, and can tell it to others, 
if they do not allow it to sink,down into their hearts, 
and feel its importance as a thing deeply interesting 
to themselves.] What was the second soil on which 
the seed fell? what would be the natural result of seed 
sown on " stony grouiid which has no depth of 
earth ? what class of people this soil represents ? 
what were the persecutions to which Christ more 
immediately referred in describing this class of per- 
sons ? to what sort of persecution at all times even 
the young may be exposed ? [and here, if necessary, 
the teacher should point out the dangerous influ- 
ence of ridicule even upon those who once "received 
the word with joy"] What was the third soil on 
which the seed fell ? what would be the likely fate 
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of grain growing up among thorns ? what these 
thorns represent ? what are the cares and the plea- 
sures, which our Lord described* as stifling the right 
sentiments, which had hitherto sprung up in the 
mind ? whether the young are in any degree ex- 
posed to this danger ? [and here, if necessary, should 
be pointed out the danger of an over-fondness for 
flay ; and also the impropriety of allowing their 
minds to be so much occupied with the desire of ex- 
celling in other branches of knowledge, however 
valuable in themselves, as to leave no leisure for the 
acquirement of that higher wisdom, which is from 
above.] What was the last soil on which the seed 
fell? what class of persons it represents? [This 
description, we think it desirable, should be given 
as nearly as possible in the beautiful, comprehen- 
sive, and easily remembered words of our Lord him- 
self as described by St. Luke.] What is meant by 
an * fc honest and good heart" in our Lord's descrip- 
tion of them ? 

The only other remark which occurs to us on the 
subject of the parochial Sunday schools is, that the 
instruction conveyed in them is purely and exclu- 
sively religious. # Whatever may have been the ad- 
vantages occasionally derived in other quarters, from 
permitting those, who might otherwise have never 
been instructed in reading, spelling, or writing, to ac- 
quire those arts at the Sunday school, this, with us, 
is happily quite unnecessary. The benefits of ge- 
neral instruction are here, on the other days of the 
week, within the reach of all. And there can there- 
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fore be neither any necessity nor propriety, in per- 
mitting the slightest encroachment to be made 
on those feelings of reverence for the Sabbath, 
which have so long distinguished the people of 
Scotland. 
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CHAR IV. 

THE EDINBURGH SESSIONAL DAILY SCHOOL. 



" Would you do a handsome thing without return ; do it for 
an infant that is not sensible of the obligation : would you do it 
for public good ; do it for one who will be an honest artificer : 
would you do it for the sake of Heaven ; give it to one who shall 
be instructed in the worship of Him for whose sake you gave it.** 



The Edinburgh Sessional Daily School (as we hare 
already intimated) was instituted in 1813, for die 
instruction of the children of the lower classes of 
society in the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic: Those, whose parents are certified by their 
kirk-session to be quite unable to pay for their edu- 
cation, are admitted gratis. For all others the 
small fee of sixpence per month is given. It was 
made thus small, in order that there might be as 
few gratis admissions as possible, it being the 
opinion of the Directors that gratuitous education 
is seldom sufficiently valued, and is on this -account 
by far the least profitable of any. This opinion has 
been amply confirmed in their own experience, as 
well as we believe in the experience of all, who Juwe 
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ever witnessed the effects of this kind of education, 
as compared with that which has been paid for by 
the parent. Every day, accordingly, gratuitous 
admission is, in this seminary, more and more dis- 
couraged. There are few parents, who, on being 
informed of the trifling nature of the fee, do not 
readily pay it, rather than ask that their children 
should be admitted on any other footing ; to those 
who do make such application it is always distinctly 
explained that it is listened to in the case of pauper- 
ism only ; and even for those who are in this condi- 
tion, benevolent and judicious persons very fre- 
quently see the propriety of paying the fee them- 
selves, from a conviction that education bestowed 
in this way (though by no means so desirable as 
when paid for by the parent) is much more valued 
and improved than when it has not been paid for at 
all. The number of admissions on the gratuitous 
roll is, in consequence of these circumstances, now 
proportionally small. 

The average number of children actually attend- 
ing the school in the course of last year was upwards 
of 500, the largest number present on any one day- 
was 601. They are all under the tuition of one master, 
who conducts the school on the monitorial system of 
mutual instruction. The external details are, wel&e- 
lieve,in most leadingpoints, nearly the same with those, 
which are in use in the national schools in England. 
But the Directors have never had any hesitation in 
deviating from these, when others appear in any 
respect better adapted to their own purpose. Such 
deviations,- we are well aware, have sometimes been 
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regarded with other feelings than those of approba- 
tion. But if, in the quarter to which we allude, 
it had been deemed of the slightest consequence to 
go beyond the externals, and to vouchsafe one look 
at those weightier matters, which have ever occupied 
the greater -share of attention with the conductors 
of this Institution, it is not unlikely (according to 
every information which we have received) a much 
greater difference might have been discovered, than 
in mere points of external form. 

The tables (as in the Madras or National school 
system) are placed round the walls of the school- 
room, and the remainder of the floor is left quite 
unoccupied by furniture, except the master's desk 
and such seats as may be necessary for the use of 
visitors. One half of the scholars always sit at the 
desks with their faces to the wall, employed in learn- 
ing to write or cypher, while the other half stand on 
the floor, either reading or practising the rules of 
arithmetic. Thus, it will be observed, seats are 
required only for one half of the scholars, and con- 
venient accommodation is afforded to a far greater 
number, than could be obtained under any other 
arrangement. The classes on the floor are ranged 
in segments of circles behind each other, fronting 
the master's desk, which is at the head of the room ; 
and, in front of each class, are placed the teaching 
monitor and his assistant, whose duty is to preserve 
order and attention. 

At five minutes before ten every morning (ex- 
cept Sunday) the school bell is rung, the monitors 
or assistants having previously arranged the books 
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and slates, and prepared the pencils, for their respec- 
tive classes. Every boy enters with his hat slung 
round liis tieck. Thte elder division of the school 
take their places for reading on the floor, and the 
other stand beside their seats with their feces from 
the wall. Precisely on the stroke of ten in the 
school clock the doors are closed for prayer, which 
is offered up by the master. That duty having 
'been performed, the words of command are succes- 
sively given, " recover slates," " sling slates," " re*- 
cover books" " give pencils," " second division, 
seats." The classes of the elder division then pro- 
ceed to read, spell, explain, or learn grammar, 
&c. tfnder their respective monitors, while the chil- 
dren of the second division write or cypher until 
half past ten. At that time the first division are 
marched to their seats, and the second division 
occupy their places on the floor ; a revolution which 
is performed in about a minute and a half. The 
-secotod division then proceed to read or spell, and 
the J first to write till 11 o'clock, when another shift 
takes place. From 11 to 12, the first division 
practise arithmetic on the floor, while the second 
Write at the tables. At 12, the scholars are march- 
ed out in a double row, the division on the floor and 
that at the seats moving out together at the same 
time. After a short interval, an extra lesson is 
given to the' monitors, assistants, and higher scho- 
lars, till 5 minutes before 1. At that time the 
ctafeseshr&tfrn and resume their places, the higher 
^litision on ihe floor, the second 'beside the seats. 
! P*eeisiBy *tl, the necessary orders ate given for 
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slates, books, pencils, and seats. The first division 
read, &c. and the second write till 2 o'clock. The 
books are then grounded ; the second division rise ; 
and a roll is called by each monitor of the names of 
the boys in his class, and opposite to every boy's 
name is entered in the register the place he holds, 
unless in the' case of absence, which is denoted by 
the letter a being placed opposite to his name. 
This operation being completed, which is done in 
less than 3 minutes, the divisions are shifted. 
The second division read, &c. on the floor, and the 
first division write at the tables till 3. At that hour, 
after the necessary orders, the head monitor says 
the Lord's Prayer, which' is repeated along with 
him reverently, and in a low tone of voice, by the 
whole scholars. The school is then dismissed for 
the day.* On Saturday, the roll is called at half- 
past 10, the Lard's Prayer is said at 12, and the 
school then dismissed, except the monitors, assist- 
ants,. and elder scholars, who then receive their ex- 
tra lessons. 

We shall, in the subsequent chapters, proceed to 
notice more particularly the circumstances connect- 
ed with the school, under the heads, — Directors, 
Master, Monitors, Classification, Rewards, 
Punishments, Explanatory System, Read- 
ing and Spelling, Daily Religious Exercises, 
Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and Geo- 
graphy. 

* After a short interval, the Geographers commence their w. 
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CHAP. V. 



THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF DIBECTOBS- 



Taking the oversight not by constraint, but willingly ; neither 
< as being lords, but being en samples.— St. Peter. 



As the Daily Sessional School embraces the whole 
city , and has no particular connexion with any one 
of its parishes, it is not, like the Sunday schools, 
under the immediate direction of any one kirk-ses- 
sion, but is managed entirely by the General Board 
of Delegates from each session. In them is rested 
the exclusive power of regulating the branches to be 
taught, the general system of instruction, the books 
to be employed, the nomination of the master ; and, 
in a word, they possess the whole superintendance 
and control of .this, part f of the establishment. In 
all these, matters the ordinary medium of communi- 
cation between the Directors and the Master is the 
Secretaey. 

Wherever a seminary is under the management 
of Directors, its success or failure may, in a great 
measure, depend upon the manner, in which they 
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discharge their important duties. By cold indiffer-> 
ence, on the one hand, they may, to a certain de- 
gree, damp the ardour even of the most zealous 
teacher. By officious interference, on the other, 
they may paralyse his best exertions. If, for ex- 
ample, they give themselves no farther trouble about 
their seminary, than visiting it perhaps once a- 
year on a public day, may not the' indolent teacher 
become remiss, even the zealous wax cold? If 
they prescribe and obstinately adhere to a system of 
education or discipline, which, however beautiful it 
may appear to them in theory, is by him found 
practically inefficient, — what avail his best exertions? 
If they anxiously discourage all attempts on his 
part at improvement, upon no better ground, than 
that he cannot point his finger to the chapter and 
verse, where it is "so nominated" in the code of 
Lancaster or Bell, or some other equally orthodox 
authority, to which his superiors have thought pro- 
per most religiously to attach their faith, — he must 
patiently submit to the mortification of seeing his 
seminary far outstript by those of others, perhaps 
much his inferiors, who are either left uncontrolled, 
or are* at least placed under more judicious control. 
Or i£ on the other hand, " carried about with every 
wind " of opinion, they readily admit, for the pur- 
pose of experiment, every crude suggestion, which 
may be made, either by any of their own num- 
ber, or by others alike inexperienced in teaching ; 
or recklessly adopt any particular part of a sys- 
tem, which as a whole lias proved successful else- 
where, without viewing it in all its bearings, as con- 
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nected either with other arrangements, or with the 
peculiar circumstances of the institution, — what is 
naturally to be expected from such a mode of ma- 
nagement ? What, but inconstancy and perpetual 
vacillation, each upstart fancy of to-day expelling 
that of yesterday, and destined in its turn either to 
give place to that of to-morrow, or to be blended 
with it in ah incongruous inanner, resembling" a 
species of the most ill-assorted, ill-compacted, mo- 
saic? 

There are few errors, against which Directors 
should be more on their guard, than that of fetter- 
ing their teacher with too many and minute regula- 
tions. Having taken due pains to place a proper 
person in a situation so important and responsible, 
and traced out to him, if necessary, the outlines of 
the system, which they wish him to adopt, they 
should leave to himself to fill up the rest. Nor is 
it in their collective capacity only, that they should 
carefully abstain from all unnecessary interference. 
Little do themselves often know the chiding influ- 
ence of a single heedless expression, by which they 
"just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike." The like 
caution is to a certain degree necessary in the con- 
duct of principals, rectors, and other superiors to-* 
wards their inferior teachers. But, perhaps, most 
of all is it essential in the conduct of parents, sub- 
scribers, &c. both towards the teachers, and towards 
those to whom has been confided the management 
of such institutions. In joint stock companies, in- 
deed, for the purpose of education, as well as for 
every other purpose, no one can call in question the 
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right of the stockholders to investigate the mode, in 
which their concerns have been managed, and' even 
formally to remonstrate with the directors on the 
subject of their administration. But this is a right, 
which should be most sparingly exercised, and only 
on pressing occasions. An indiscriminate exercise 
of it could not fail to be deeply injurious to the in- 
stitution, and would tend to discountenance, among 
the proprietors themselves, all such interference, 
even on occasions when it is most strongly called 
for, and for which it should exclusively be reserved. 
To the manner, in which the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School have discharged their 
duties, that institution has been, deeply indebted, 
for its success and its reputation. At its first esta- 
blishment, they naturally put it upon tfc&t system' 
of mutual instruction, which then happened to fye 
best known and understood in this part of the coun- 
try ; but, at the same time, prudently stripping it 
of much which appeared moat objectionable iu its 
details. This original arrangement, hovever, they 
did not, like too many others, regard as " a. law of 
the Medes and Persians, which alteuetb not ;" nor 
did they resolve to shut their eyes either to any de- 
fects, which should display themselves in their own 
system, or to any superior advantages, which they 
might discover in others. They, accordingly, with 
eagerness embraced the earliest opportunity of ren- 
dering themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
various systems of monitorial education, as respect- 
ively exhibited in their best models. The result 
&f the investigation, joined to the experience, which 
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they had themselves acquired, induced them to 
abandon many of their first arrangements, and to 
introduce others in their room. They, at the same 
time, gave their teacher an opportunity of seeing- 
the manner, in which those general principles, that 
now met with their approbation, had elsewhere been 
reduced into detail. But here happily they wisely 
stopt. They did not, by any unnecessary regula- 
tions, withhold from him ample scope for the exer- 
cise of his own discretion and experience, or impede 
the progress of farther improvement. They did 
not pertinaciously insist, that the method of instruc- 
tion pursued in any other school should be rigidly 
adhered to in their own ; nor did they, from blind 
reverence for any great name, or overweening at- 
tachment to their own preconceived opinions, view 
with jealous eye any deviation from a prescribed 
routine. On the contrary, they gave facility to 
every promising improvement proposed by the 
master, without any bigotted regard to the quarter, 
from which his suggestion might have been derived ; 
they readily sanctioned, and even of themselves 
proposed, a change of books for this purpose ; and 
in every respect anticipated the fondest wishes of 
those, who undertook to carry the improvements in- 
to effect. The consequence has been, that their se- 
minary has attained a degree df success, which, though 
it does by no means justify the extravagant encomi- 
ums that have been bestowed upon it, undoubtedly 
never could have been attained, under a system of 
management less judicious, less liberal, and en- 
lightened. ' 
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CHAP. VI. 

DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE MASTER. 



Simplex in dooendo $ patiens labori8.-QuiNTil.iAK. 



If it be true, as we have already stated, that, under 
a bad system of education, the exertions of the best 
teacher may be rendered comparatively of little 
avail, it is at least equally true on the other hand, 
that, on the qualifications of the teacher, the suc- 
cess or failure of the best system will entirely de- 
pend. He must be the very life and soul of the 
system. If he be indolent, his monitors and pupils 
will be alike inactive ; if he be enthusiastic, they, 
to a certain degree, will participate in his energy. 
Nothing can be a greater mistake, than to suppose, 
that, under the monitorial system, the master may, 
for a single moment, be idle without injUry to the 
school If, during school hours, he be not inces- 
santly, actively employed, his school must suffer in 
proportion, be the qualifications or learning of his 
monitors what they may. He ought seldom or 
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never to be found in his desk, but always on the 
floor among his pupils, and almost always in the 
act of teaching. It is quite erroneous to suppose, 
that it is the monitors alone he is to teach, and 
that, at all other times, the only duty, which he 
has to perform, is the superintendance of general 
order. He ought, on the contrary, to visit and to 
teach every class as its circumstances may demand ; 
and* with regard to the inferior classes in particu- 
lar, where every lesson is a new step, they ought 
never to be allowed to pass from one lesson to ano- 
ther, without undergoing a previous personal exa- 
mination by himself, in order to determine, whether 
the class is fit to advance, and whether any of its 
individual scholars must be left behind in an infe- 
rior one. 

In the choice of a master, the Directors of this 
institution are under no restrictions, and may there- 
fore select any individual, who, in their opinion, is 
best endowed with the necessary qualifications. On 
a vacancy in some other seminaries, and particularly 
in parish schools, it has become a common practice 
to give public notice, that "none who have any 
views of preferment in the church need apply for 
the situation." The wisdom of so sweeping an ex- 
clusion, whether with reference to the particular se- 
minary, or to the general interests of education, 
may reasonably be doubted. Its leading object, 
we presume, is to protect the school from being ex- 
posed to too frequent a change of masters. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that, great as this 
evil may be, the insurance against such a risk may 
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still be purchased at too high a rate. Of the can- 
didates for parish schools, it will scarcely be denied* 
those in general are the best informed and besj 
educated, who have been trained with a view to 
the church : and it does by no mean? appear to .be 
either necessary or proper, to preclude the commu- 
nity from the services of one, who, to his personal 
attainments, joins acknowledged and transcendent 
seal, abilities, and experience as a teacher, merely 
because he will not debar himself from all prospect 
of higher preferment, which, by accident, at any 
fixture period of his life, may open up to him. 
How many in this situation have long continued 
the greatest blessing to parishes, that had the good 
sense not to spurn them away ! How many aie 
there at this hour, of the very best teachers, both 
in our burgh and our parish schools, whom Mich a 
proscription would have excluded ! Their removal, 
from whatever cause, it is true, would be a f ource 
of deep regret to their neighbourhood ; but this regret 
would be mingled with gratitude, both to the teach- 
ers themselves and to their patrons, for the benefit, 
which the families of the district had received, dur- 
ing the period of their valuable services. Were 
the principle of this exclusion carried to its full 
extent, we know not where it might stop. In the 
case of those schools, whose emoluments, are but 
scanty, we may expect to see advertisements bear- 
ing that " none need apply who are highly qualified 
for the situation ;" because it is not unnatural to 
suppose, that such will be looking out for higher 
promotion. The injurious tendency of such a sys- 
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tern of exclusion, as it regards the general interests 
of education, is not less obvious. Shut out from 
all hope of church preferment, the parish school- 
masters can hardly fail to lose caste 'in society. 
Unless means be taken to ameliorate their situa- 
tion, (in which case, indeed, higher qualifications 
for it may be exacted,) their own education will be 
as scanty, and their opinions as harrow, as their 
prospects are limited. Nor does it appear that the 
interests either of religion or of secular knowledge 
would be promoted by any unnecessary separation 
of the two departments. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to describe all the 
qualifications desirable in the master of a school. 
Suffice it to advert to one, which, though naturally 
the most prominent, is too liable to be left in the 
back ground — we mean that of his being " apt to 
teach." In looking out for a teacher in any de- 
partment of instruction, there is a strong tendency 
to pay almost exclusive attention to the candidate*)* 
own attainments in knowledge, with little or no re- 
gard to his capacity of communicating the elements 
©f that knowledge to those, who as yet aire uniniti- 
ated. To ascertain the former qualification, a 
comparative trial is not unfrequently instituted; 
and if, in this ordeal, (by no means always afford- 
ing the most unexceptionable test even for its own 
purpose,) the candidate be successful, the latter 
qualification is taken for granted. Nothing, how* 
ever, can be a greater mistake. It is very true, that 
a man cannot give to others what he has not him- 
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self; but it does by no means follow, that, because 
he himself possesses knowledge in great perfection, 
he must therefore proportionally be endowed with 
the faculty of communicating the rudiments of thai 
knowledge to others. We know not whether to 
this faculty phrenologists have assigned any pecu- 
liar region of the brain, but we are persuaded that 
it is a talent of a peculiar kind, which even long 
practice does not always confer. In order to prac- 
tise this art successfully, the teacher must secure 
the affections of his dullest pupil, must condescend 
to place himself in his situation, must feel his diffi- 
culties, and thus know the method, by which they 
are most likely to be surmounted. Now it is not 
every man of genius and of high acquirements, that 
can stoop so low. Perfect master of his own sub- 
ject f he cannot make allowance for an utter unac- 
quaintance with it on the part of others ; what he 
himself perhaps acquired with facility, he cannot 
under any circumstances, imagine to be a matter of 
difficulty. All, accordingly, who do not readily 
follow him, or do not accomplish tasks which are 
above their strength, he sets down as so unconquer- 
ably lazy, or unconquerably dull, that he needs not 
give himself any farther trouble about them ; for- 
getting that the fault may be in himself, and that 
the highest excellence of a teacher consists, not in 
making a few transcendent scholars, but in doing 
justice to all his pupils.* We are far from saying 



- * By doing justice toril his pupils, wedanot of course mean, that 
the master should render all in the same ekss equally: good seta- 
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that the learned scholar and the able teacher may 
not combine in the same individual ; nor need we, 
in illustration of this, go beyond the present situa- 
tion of the two great grammar schools of our own 
city, where a Carson and a Williams preside. Nor 
do we deny, that such a combination has a most 
decided advantage on its side, which it should be 
the earnest wish of directors to secure to their se- 
minaries. The man of learning and information 
has constant stores at hand, which, properly used, 
may be of the greatest service in illustrating even 
the rudiments of knowledge, as well as in forming 
a taste for its higher acquirements. But at the 
game time, wherever it comes to be a question, 
whether superior scholarship without aptitude for 
teaching, or aptitude for teaching with a moderate 
share of scholarship, should be preferred, there 
seems to be little room for hesitation. 

Among other particulars which aptitude for teach- 
ing implies, we may mention the communication of 
any particular piece of instruction at the time, and 
in the manner, in which it is most likely to arrefit 
the attention of the pupil, , and to make the most 
lasting impression upon his mind, — and a readiness 

lars. This is quite out of the question even iu those schools, like 
the Sessional, where the children are classified as nearly- as pos- 
sible according to their actual attainments ; and if, in such semi- 
naries as the Edinburgh High School or Edinburgh Academy, 
where the pupil's class is almost invariably determined by the 
length of time, during which he has been in the school, the boys 
at the. head and foot of the class should be found very nearly 
equal to each other, there would, we conceive, be room to sus- 
pect, that justice had not been done to the former* 
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to suggest, or rather to draw forth from himself 
familiar illustrations of every subject, adapted to 
his nge, and to the other circumstances, in* which he 
is placed. The opportunity afforded for consulting 
all such circumstances in the pupil's condition, is 
certainly one of the superior advantages of domestic 
education, though counterbalanced, where the edu- 
cation is wholly and exclusively domestic, by many 
great disadvantages. But we are by no means to 
imagine, that a public teacher has no room for ex- 
ercise of this important tact. Even in the largest 
schools, where education must of course be con- 
ducted in a more regular, and even somewhat me- 
chanical method, not a day passes, which does not 
afford ample scope for its beneficial exercise, in 
consulting the capacities and inclinations not merely 
of a whole class, but even of individual scholars. 
The curiosity of a young peison, as Locke has well 
observed, ought by no means unnecessarily " to be 
balked," and the teacher, who is persuaded of the 
truth of this philosopher's observation, that "a 
child will learn three times as much when he is in 
tune,'" as at any other time, is much more likely to 
put his pupils in tune, and to find them in it, than 
he who consults only his own inclination, or moves 
continually in the same unvaried round. A single 
rash rebuff or cold reply, given to a child at a mo- 
ment when his curiosity is most ardent, may mar 
for life the most promising scholar.* 



* The tact, which we are now recommending, may perhaps be 
best illustrated by an incident of actual occurrence. We' on 
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the occasion to which we allude, happened to notice, that one ei 
our best arithmeticians was not in his place. On looking round 
the room, we found him at the atlas with another scholar. The 
truth was, the boys had both solved the question proposed in 
arithmetic, and had gone to the map to settle a dispute they had 
about the course of some river, knowing well that they would 
be in their -place, before all their companions were done with the 
question, which they had already solved, and a new one would be 
given out. On noticing this circumstance, the person, who was 
then master of the school, observed, " They are becoming to* 
keen about rivers," and was disposed to chide the boys. Taking 
him aside, we answered, " It is this very keenness, which has 
made our school what it is, and we must beware how we blunt 
it." There was here, it was true, a breach of order, and one 
which, if allowed to become a practice, would have been very 
.prejudicial, still we are persuaded, that in the particular circum- 
stances, it would have been most inexpedient to have employed 
reproof, and for ourselves we own it was an irregularity of a kind* 
which we never witness without secret delight, 
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CHAP. VIL 

THE MONITORS AND THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 



Feels every distant limb its will obey, 
And instant own the all preserving sway. 

Walker* 



Next to the nomination of the master, there is no 
circumstance, on which a school, instituted on the 
principle of mutual instruction* will so much depend 
for its success as the selection, which he makes of 
his monitors. This is a matter of much too great 
importance to be left to chance. Nor ought these 
officers to be appointed merely on accouut of seni- 
ority, or long experience in the system of the school. 
Even personal proficiency will by no means be al- 
ways of itself a safe guide. The like observation 
applies here as in the case of the master himself; 
the scholar of quickest apprehension is sometimes 
far from being the best monitor. Due pains must 
also be taken in determining the class, to which each 
monitor respectively is to be posted. One monitor 
will do much better for one class; and another for 
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another. It will by no means do to assign the low- 
est class to the lowest monitor, and so progressively. 
In truth the younger classes in general require 
more patience, more perseverance, and, in a word, 
more teaching qualifications on the part of the mo- 
nitor, than most of the others. The master, it is 
therefore obvious, ought carefully to avoid laying 
down, or at least divulging, any general rules, on 
the subject either of the nomination, or the ap- 
pointment of his monitors. It should be distinctly 
understood through the school, that, in every such 
nomination, all circumstances must be taken into 
account, — that one may be rejected or removed 
from being a monitor, merely on account, of his not 
possessing a turn for teaching, without calling in 
question either his own other attainments or his 
diligence, — and that, among the monitors them- 
selves, the post of honour depends, not on the nu- 
merical order of the class entrusted to them, but 
entirely upon its state of discipline and improve* 
-ment. These principles have been' acted upon and 
fully understood in the Sessional School for several 
years past, and, during the whole period, we have 
never known a single instance of murmur, at the 
manner in which they have been carried into exe- 
cution. In the arrangement of the monitors, in- 
deed, much is left (not theoretically, or avowedly, 
but practically,) to their own choice, it being found 
that each in general knows the department for which 
he is best qualified, and that he discharges with 
greatest zeal the duties of that department which 
has beeya the object of his own choice. This of 
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course is much facilitated by the circumstance, al- 
ready alluded to, of there being no particular place 
of honour -among them, except the situation of head 
monitor, which infers a general superintendance of 
the others, and of course additional responsibility. 
Th& state of their respective classes, accordingly, is 
among them the great and only object of their 
emulation, and according to that, and that alone, 
are the monitor prizes awarded. t 

This method of teaching a school, through the 
medium of the scholars themselves, highly impor- 
tant as it, is in the conduct of education, especially 
upon a large scale, is well known to be only of mo- 
dern invention. In every age indeed, there have, 
perhaps, been instances of elder children occasion- 
ally instructing the younger in matters, which they 
had themselves been previously taught. But for 
Dr. Bell, towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was reserved the honour of being die first to 
reduce this method into a regular system, to exem- 
plify that system in his own practice, and to recom- 
mend it to the notice of the world. This highly 
valuable improvement, however, attracted for lesa 
attention than it justly merited, until it happily fell 
into -other, we do not say either, more judicious or 
abler, hands. Joseph Lancaster, a quaker and dis- 
senter from the Established Church, secured to the 
system (which he originally confessed he had in a 
great measure borrowed from Dr. Bell) a far great- 
er notoriety Mid more general adoption, than either 
its inventor, or any' other churchman, could in all 
probability have effected. As he of course did not 
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teach in his school the doctrines of the national 
church, its success came to be viewed with a jealous 
eye by the friends of the Establishment ; some of 
whom, in their intemperate zeal, involved the man 
himself, and his meritorious exertions, with all that 
was good, as well as much that was decidedly bad, 
in his method of instruction, and even the promo- 
tion of general education itself, in one sweeping and 
severe condemnation. This naturally produced an 
equally strong re-action. Party-spirit, so often the 
source of' good, as well as of evil, to a people* was 
aroused. Lancaster and his school, that might in 
other circumstances have attracted but little atten- 
tion, now became the subjects of glowing panegy-^ 
ric. Even its most striking faults were warmly eu- 
logized as the highest perfections. Amid this fierce 
conflict of contending factions, the wise, the impar- 
tial, and the benevolent, of every denomination, 
soon discerned the real benefits of the system, and 
its infinite value in the dissemination of knowledge ; 
and, with their, venerable and patriotic Sovereign at 
their head, looked forward with exultation to the 
time, when there should not be a subject of these 
realms unable to read his Bible. It was now evi- 
dent, that the torrent could no longer be stemmed; 
and the only question (one undoubtedly of import- 
ance) came to be, in what channel it should be 
made to flow. On the one hand, many who had 
hitherto been lukewarm in the cause of general edu- 
cation, or openly opposed to it, were now fired with 
sudden zeal for the promotion of national schools ; 
while many, on the other hand, who cared little 
about that religious and nfcral reformation, which it 
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is the great object of education to accomplish, were, 
in consequence, easily induced to contribute to their 
aid, in opposition, as they were told, to bigotry and 
intolerance. Many, who had hitherto sneered *t 
the new system, or, perhaps, 



-" without sneering made the rest to sneer,* 1 



were now eager to vindicate the just claims of its 
real inventor ; while others no less zealously sup* 
ported the present pretensions of his rival, to an ex- 
tent, which he himself had formerly, and ought still 
to have disclaimed. Hence National and Lancas- 
terian schools rose side by side in many a town, vil- 
lage, and hamlet, where the education of the poor 
had hitherto been unable to find an abode. Happy 
would it be, if some kindred zeal (even though not 
untinctured with faction) should arise, to infuse into 
these institutions, and into all other institutions for 
education, whether of a more ancient or more modern 
date, a portion of that enlivening spirit, which does 
not always accompany the outward forms of instruc- 
tion ; and to dissipate the delusion, that, in furnish- 
ing the shell, we are at the same time necessarily 
providing the kernel. 

The monitorial system is certainly of greatest ser- 
vice, and is indeed absolutely essential, in those 
large establishments, where it becomes necessary to 
put some hundreds of children under the superin- 
. tendance of one master. If all of these should re- 
main unemployed, until it came to their own turn, 
or at least to the turn of their own class, to repeat a 
lesson, it is obvious what a miserable' waste of time 
must be the necessary consequence; whereas, ac- 
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cording to this system, when rightly conducted, all 
-are incessantly busy, and not a single moment is 
lost by any one individual. To say that a boy 
makes a better teacher than a man, would be ma- 
nifestly absurd. At the same time, we have no he- 
sitation in giving it as our opinion, that in some 
respects, independently of the question of expense, 
the monitorial system has decided advantages over 
any, which could be conducted by the same number 
•of adult ushers, especially where these have not all 
been previously trained to the system which they 
are to teach. In the first place, the young monitors 
are more pliant and flexible, and thus more easily 
moulded by the master to his own views, so that he 
can at all times maintain, throughout the whole 
-even of the most extensive seminary, nearly as per- 
fect a unity of system, and as nice an accommoda- 
tion of each class to the others, as if he himself were 
every moment personally occupied in each, and 
continually conducted the education of every indi- 
vidual scholar, from its commencement to its close. 
Every the slightest instance, too, of neglect or de- 
viation from instructions, can be noticed and censur- 
ed in the case of the monitor with the most perfect 
freedom ; and, wherever he is on any account found 
not to answer the purpose, for which he was taken 
on trial, he may in a moment be removed to another 
department, or even altogether from the situation 
rf monitor, without exciting any stir, or, perhaps, 
the slightest feeling of affront. But, where each 
Cassis put under the management of an usher, the 
very opposite of all this takes place. He is dispos- 
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ed much more to follow his own inclination ; he 
cannot be censured with the same freedom, nor be 
so easily removed ; nor, if he were remored, could 
his place be so readily supplied. Hence the unity 
of system is in a great measure destroyed, the pro- 
gress of each class will in a much greater degree de- 
pend on the qualifications of its respective teacher, 
and the success of the school, as a whole, will rest 
much more on their joint qualifications, and be leas 
insured by the appointment of one able master, 
than when it is placed under the tuition of moni- 
tors. 

In the second place, the monitors are, in general, 
especially in minor matters, (by which we mean 
those that are too generally accounted such,) mote 
active and alert than ushers, make much better fags, 
and, as has been often observed, take a pleasure 
and a pride in performing duties, which the others 
are too apt to regard as an excessive bore and a de- 
gradation.* Nothing in the Sessional School has 
more astonished a stranger, than the zeal, the alert- 
ness, the pains/ and, we may add, the ability dis- 
played by die monitors. No stronger proof, indeed, 
can be given of their teaching qualifications, than the 
eagerness, with which they are laid hold of by pa- 
rents in the higher walks of life, for the domestic 
education of their own families. Their very age, if 
it is in some respects undoubtedly a disadvantage, is 

* "How can. any. one expect us to do the drudgery of these 
beys ?" is >an unintentional compliment, which' we believe ha* 
not unfrequently been paid to the monitorial system, by some of 
its strongest opponents. 
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in others an advantage for this purpose. They, on 
the one hand, can more easily sympathise with the 
difficulties of their pupil, while he, on the other 
hand, with a greater prospect of success, strives to 
emulate his young teacher. For ourselves, we hesi- 
tate not to acknowledge, that, in introducing improve- 
ments into the school, we have * again and again 
found our object to be far more effectually and ra- 
pidly accomplished, by putting it into the hands of 
a skilful monitor, whom we had made acquainted 
with our views, than by attempting to instruct 
the class for the first time in person. As an additional 
proof of the facility, which our monitors have ac- 
quired, in communicating aswell as receiving instruc- 
tions, we may, perhaps, be pardoned for relating 
the following recent incident. A learned mathema- 
tician came to the school for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing what he suggested as an improvement in the 
practice of one of the rules of arithmetic. Not be- 
ing ourselves sufficiently able to follow the expla- 
nation given us, we called in the assistance of one of 
the best monitors, who came at length thoroughly 
to understand the proposed method, but not until it 
had been explained to him by its inventor, four or 
five times over. This passed in the Directors* 
room. On the boy's return to the school-room, he, in 
our presence, so distinctly explained to one of his 
fellow monitors the method, which had been shown 
to him, that, from this explanation once given, the 
other boy, (though much his inferior in this de- 
partment,) was able himself at once to perform the 
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operation, which we ourselves also were now for the 
first time able to comprehend. 

We have said, that, in very large schools, un- 
der the superintendance of one master, this method 
of instruction is absolutely essential. It is not, 
however, in these alone that it is useful, we would 
almost add necessary. In many schools, though by 
no means very extensive, children of very different 
ages, of very different grades in point of attain- 
ment, and engaged in very different branches of 
education, are necessarily confided to the superin- 
tendance of one master. Thus, the parish schools 
of Scotland not unfrequently comprehend, at the 
same moment, within their walls, pupils of all ages 
from five perhaps to sixteen, or even upwards,— 
classes learning the vernacular tongue in every stage 
of progress, from ABC to the reading of Milton, 
and acquiring the nicest and most metaphysical 
rules of its grammar— -others learning the Latin 
tongue in every stage* from its alphabet to the 
reading of Horace and Virgil, and acquiring 
all the subtleties of that language, — others, in 
like manner, learning Greek in various stages, 
—others, perhaps, French,— ^others writing, — 
others arithmetic and book-keeping in all their 
stages,— others geography,— others geometry, &c. 
—others religious instruction. And all this is at- 
tempted to be accomplished, in most cases, by one 
master, without any assistance at all, and in others, 
with the aid only of a single usher. In all such cases 
it must be quite evident, that the larger proportion 
of those assembled in the school must always be 

. F 
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comparatively idle. While the master, for example, 
is employed in teaching one or two boys the alpha- 
bet, what are all the rest about ? Nothing ! or do- 
ing what is far worse than nothing, acquiring the 
most indolent and pernicious habits : for, rarely in- 
deed, every one must acknowledge, is any good done 
by children, especially by younger children, when 
left to themselves in their seats at school That this 
stands in need of remedy, we think, can hardly be 
denied, particularly by those teachers, who assign as 
a reason for not rendering their method of instruction 
more intellectual, that the multiplicity of their pre- 
sent occupations leaves them little enough time for 
teaching the children to read, without being also 
called upon to make them understand what they 
read. Now, we know no remedy either more simple, 
more cheap, or efficacious, than that of enabling the 
pupils to teach others, in place of remaining idle, 
during the necessary intervals between the master's 
personal examinations. 

The field, which appears to us the most unpro- 
mising for the use of monitors, is fortunately the 
very one in which their employment is least neces- 
sary. We allude to classes, such as those which 
compose the two great grammar schools of this city, 
where the children committed to one master are all 
in the same stage of their education. Even into 
^ this department, Mr, Pillaas, (whose ability as a 
teacher* and zeal in the cause of education, stand in 
.acted of no encomium of ours,) beneficially intro- 
duced the monitorial system to a certain extent ; and 
his practice has been with similar advantage followed 
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by other teachers in both these establishments. It 
must be quite obvious, that, where a task has been . 
assigned to be committed to memory, such as rules of 
grammar, or a vocabulary, or acertainnumber of lines 
of a poet, there is no such expeditious method of as- 
certaining, whether the task has been performed by the 
whole class, consisting perhaps of considerably above 
a hundred boys, as that of subdividing the school, and 
requiring the higher scholars, who have themselves 
been previously heard, to hear the lower boys re- 
peat their lessons. Still we are inclined to think,— 
and in this opinion we are confirmed by very able 
teachers, who zealously practise this method,-— that, 
especially in younger classes, the system cannot be 
rendered so extensively beneficial, as in those esta- 
blishments, where the same master has under his 
charge pupils of all ages, and in every stage of their 
education. In the latter case, where the system is 
rightly conducted, the monitors not only hear but 
teach. They explain, they exemplify, they illustrate, 
in a manner which we know has frequently excited 
the astonishment of strangers, and which weare aware 
cannot be expected from those, who are less acquaint- 
ed with the general bearings, and have only that 
morning been, for the first time, themselves instruct- 
ed in the lesson, which they are required to teach. 
In matters of translation, mid the like, there is a 
peculiar danger in carrying this practice to excess 
in such classes as we have been describing. In such 
cases, it is evident, that there may be many more 
than one translation equally good, and, (however 
opposite may be the general practice,) a judicious 
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teacher will always encourage rather than discoun- 
tenance such a variety of translation. This, how- 
ever, a very young monitor can by no means do> 
and will, in all probability, exact an undeviating 
adherence to the master's translation, which surely 
is in itself an evil. We have been the more anxious 
to notice the distinction, which is here pointed out, 
in order that we may do justice both to the ge- 
neral system, and also to those admirable teachers, 
who practise it only to that more limited extent, 
which the circumstances of their own situation ad- 
mit. Those, who have known the system only as 
it can be exhibited in such situations, must have a 
very inadequate conception of its real value. Those, 
on the other hand, who have witnessed its operation 
on a greater scale, and murmur that it is not ren- 
dered equally beneficial elsewhere, may be guilty of 
the greatest injustice. We beg leave also to re- 
peat, that in the situations of which we are now 
speaking, the monitorial system, as it is less capable 
of being carried into full operation, so its operation 
is, at the same time, far less requisite. Even in a 
large class, composed entirely of children in the 
same period of their studies, if the master be at all 
qualified for his situation, it is in his power, by darting 
now to the top, now to the bottom, now to the 
middle of the class, to keep , the attention of the 
whole constantly awake; which, of course, is quite 
impracticable in those schools, where different child- 
ren are employed at the same time in different 
studies. 

Every monitor in the Sessional School is provid- 
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ed with an assistant, whose duty it is to preserve 
order and attention in the class, while he himself is 
occupied in teaching. The advantage of such an 
officer must be sufficiently obvious. In some schools; 
excellent in every other respect, a practice prevails, 
which in our opinion cannot be too much condemn- 
ed, of encouraging the children to become general 
informers against each other, and giving them an 
interest in doing so, by putting the informer in the 
delinquent's place, if the latter be previously supe- 
rior in the class. This mode of informing is never 
practised in the Sessional School except by a no- 
vice, and, from the reception which it encounters, 
not merely from the master, but from his fellow 
scholars, who never rail to send their officious com- 
panion to Coventry for a season, is in no great 
danger of being repeated. But the assistant, who, 
in giving information, does no more than his duty, 
secures the approbation alike of his teacher and his 
fellows. It is, accordingly, no unusual thing to see 
a boy playing at the door of the school with the in- 
dividual, who, the very moment before, had in dis- 
charge of duty, been the occasion of his censure or 
punishment. 

It is the duty of the monitors and their assistants 
to take charge of the books, slates, pencils, &c. of 
their respective classes, all of which are the common 
property of the school, and are never allowed to be 
carried out of it. It also lies with the monitors to 
keep the registers of attendance of their respective 
classes. It is easy to conceive how well calculated 
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such practices are, to teach them habits of regular- 
ity, order, and business. 

We tire not unaware of the prejudices that exist 
in the minds of parents, on the subject of the moni- 
torial system, and are clearly of opinion, that, Hke 
all other prejudices, it should be tenderly handled. 
It will not do for the master or directors, who in- 
troduce this system, to assume a high tone, and to 
say, that they know its introduction is foT the good 
of the school, and that this is enough. They must 
be at pains to make those who are interested know 
it also. At first We think, they should only em- 
ploy boys in what we have termed hearing of tasks, 
such as spelling and the like, and in no other spe- 
cies of teaching. Till the monitors, indeed, be 
themselves properly trained, they cannot with ad- 
vantage be employed to any other purpose. And 
care should be particularly taken to show the p*. 
rents, that the master labours among all their chil- 
dren as assiduously as before ; that they are em- 
ployed ia the mutual instruction of each other, only 
at those intervals, when they would otherwise have 
been idle ; and that much saving of time is thus ob- 
tained. We would also, before concluding this 
chapter, again* warn our readers against the erro- 
neous supposition, that the monitorial system (great 
as its advantages are) is calculated to do every 
thing, and remind them, that it is not to this sys- 
tem alone, the Sessional School owes its present re- 
putation, but to the activity of its teachers, and the 
pains which have been bestowed in rendering the 
education of the pupils rational and substantial. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

t 
ON CLASSIFICATION. 



Cum pueroft in classes distribuerant, ordineat dk*ndi secundum 
vires ingenii dabant* — Quivtillan. 



On the subject of classification, a question 
has arisen between the two great Beets, who pro- 
mote the system of mutual instruction, relative to 
the size of the classes best adapted to that system. 
On the one hand, the disciples of Bell maintain, 
that large classes are to be preferred, and that, 
where circumstances admit, each ought to contain 
no fewer than 36* On the other hand, Lancaster's 
disciples contend, that the classes ought always to 
be small, and should on no occasion exceed 9. 
This subject, though it may not improbably on its 
first mention, remind our readers of the famous 
Big-endian and Little-endian controversy,' is by no 
means without importance, but on the contrary ap- 
pears to merit as much attention as any of the other 
details of external arrangements. The advantages 
of the large class system seem to be, that it excites 
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superior emulation, provides a sufficient supply of 
fit monitors, and occasions far less noise through 
the school. The advantage of the other system 
appears to us to consist, in each individual scholar 
being personally called upon to beat his part more 
frequently, in what has been termed Indies literari- 
us. The small class system was that first tried 
in the Sessional School ; but, in consequence of the 
inconveniences which were experienced, joined to 
the result of a personal apd narrow inspection, by the 
Secretary, of both methods, in the highest state of 
perfection, to which they had then respectively at- 
tained, the Directors, (as we formerly hinted,) judg- 
ed it expedient to resort to the other ; a resolution, 
which they have never since found cause to re- 
gret The average number of pupils at present in 
each class of the Sessional School is about 30. 

For ourselves we would, ceteris paribus, much 
rather teach a class of 30 or 36, than one of 9 or 10. 
The former has far more of that spirit and anima- 
tion, which characterizes public education, the latter 
approaches too nearly to the coldness and dulness 
of private or family tuition. Again, one of the 
most unpleasing concomitants of the monitorial 
system, under any method of administration, is the 
noise, (we mean the noise of business,) which it 
necessarily occasions. Now, great as this noise 
undoubtedly is in the Sessional School, even as at 
present constituted, every one must at once per- 
ceive how tremendously it would be increased, if each 
of the present classes were subdivided into three or 
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four: more especially if all of them were to be on 
the floor reading at the same time, according to the 
Laacasterian fashion, in place of only half being at 
any one time so employed, as with us is the present 
practice. But our principal objection to the small 
class system is the difficulty of procuring a sufficient 
supply of fit monitors to conduct that system. In 
the Sessional School, nothing certainly has excited 
higher admiration, or contributed more to its suc- 
cess, than the excellence of its monitors. This, it 
may well be believed, has been the result of anxious 
selection, as well as careful training, and difficulty 
enough' has been frequently experienced, to procure 
a sufficiency of such monitors, as would there be 
accounted worthy to be entrusted 'with a class. But, 
if any regulation were now made, requiring the 
number to be tripled or quadrupled* the master 
must bid adieu to all such power of selection, and 
must be content to take many, whom, under exist- 
ing circumstances, he should never have dreamt of 
placing in such a situation of trust. The school 
might indeed, in this case, go on as well as many 
others upon a similar system ; but it Would be in 
vain to look for a continuance of its present success 
and reputation. 

> We have sometimes heard stated, 'as an objection 
to the large class system, the increased exertion, 
which is supposed to be necessary, in consequence 
of the noise of the school, to make the child- 
ren be heard at the more remote parts of the 
class. This objection we conceive to be altogether 
founded in misapprehension. When the increased 
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noise, arising from the vast multiplication of voices 
under the small class eastern, is properly taken into 
account, we suspect it will be found, that the exer- 
tion of the pupil must be at least as great under 
this method as the other* We have in fact, before 
writing this account, put the matter to the test of 
repeated and careful experiment, and have found 
the advantage in this respect to be much in favour 
of die large classes. We have also been told by 
more than one of our own pupils, who had previously 
been trained under the other system, that they 
heard far better in our school than in the other. 

Still, however, we beg it may be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we consider this, like every other 
matter of the kind, a question of circumstances, and 
we should think it very absurd to lay down any un- 
deviating rule upon the subject. If, for example, 
a certain number of children are already quite able 
to say the alphabet, what could be more ridiculous 
than to contend, that these shall not be formed into a 
class, because their number does not yet amount to 
80 ? So also in a school not very numerous, but 
composed of pupils of various ages and stages of 
advancement, it would be no less absurd to unite 
very different grades for the purpose of swelling 
the class to this number. Regard ought also to 
bo paid to the object, for which the classification 
is required. The opinion, which we have now 
ventured to give upon this subject, relates, to the 
case of a large school, composed of children in dif- 
ferent stages of progress, and where 4 almost the 
whole teaching is to be constantly carried on in 
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these classes by the monitors, under the superintend 
dance and review of the master. But, with regard 
to schools such as those adverted to in the precede 
rag chapter, where all the children committed to 
one master are in the same stage of their progress,— 
are all generally taught together as one class by the 
master, — and are only occasionalfyiJirown into divi- 
sions under the higher pupils, for the temporary pur- 
pose of ascertaining, whether they have performed a 
particular task, and of reporting to him the defaulters, 
— -a very different opinion may well be entertained. 
Here it is evident that a wide field of emulation is 
left to the children when united, which they could 
never enjoy if their whole teaching were in the 
small divisions. 4 The great object of the subdivi- 
sion in this case is expedition ; and if, by making 
this subdivision more minute, the noise is undoubt- 
edly increased, it is also in such circumstances the 
sooner at an end, and from its being but of short 
duration, may more easily be endured. For such 
a temporary and less important purpose, too, there 
does not exist the same necessity, as in the former 
case, for an anxious selection of monitors ; .who ac- 
cordingly for this object, may be taken, (and we 
believe generally are taken,) from the boys, who 
for the time happen to be at the top of the class, 
without any particular regard to their qualifications 
for teaching. They, too, are set over the subdivi- 
sions just in the order of their own position in the 
general class, without any necessity of making the 
inquiry, formerly shown to be so essential in other 
circumstances, relative to the particular section to 
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which each should be posted. Before quitting this 
branch of our subject, we would forther remark, 
that, in the case of schools consisting of pupils .in 
different stages, it is highly desirable, for a reason 
which will be better understood from perusing the 
sequel of this chapter, that such an arrangement of 
classes should be made, as not to occasion too wide 
and too difficult a transition from one to another. * 
In determining the class, to which any individual 
pupil should either be originally poBted or subse*. 
quently removed, the natural criterion obviously is 
neither his age, nor the length of time he has been 
under tuition, but his actual proficiency. When a 
child, accordingly, is introduced into the Sessional 
School, trial is first made of his qualifications, in 
order to determine in which class he should be 
placed. This . is sometimes no easy matter to de- 
cide,, and we doubt not the decision has, in the very 
threshold, given umbrage to many a parent. " My 
*' ladie" we are not unfrequently told, " was in the 
" boonmo8t class at his last school ; he has lang 
w been oot o' theJBible and was in the * Beauties ;* 
"he can say a the questions ; and he was through 
" v a\ the book in the counting." Notwithstanding 
this profession, the alleged proficient is sometimes 
found quite incapable of reading our most simple 
and introductory book, of . understanding a single 
syllable of his catechism, or of performing the most 
elementary operation of arithmetic. He is accord- 
ingly of course placed in the class, where he. la 
most likely to receive improvement, without regard 
to his former high pretensions. But his. continu- 
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ance in this class depends entirely upon his subse- 
quent progress. If it be found, that he so far out- 
strips all his companions, as to stand continually at 
the top, without much exertion on his own part, it 
is high time that he should be promoted to a supe- 
rior one, where he may find his level, and have, all 
•his energies called forth into exertion. If, on the 
other hand, it turn out that he is constantly at the 
bottom of his class, in a hopeless state of inability 
to compete with his present class-fellows, it may 
prove, and, in the Sessional School has very fre- 
quently, in such a case, proved of infinite advan- 
tage, to remove him to a lower class, where he may 
be better. able to maintain his ground. We have 
sometimes found children in the latter situation, 
who, chagrined at not being able to keep up with 
the class in which they happened to be, of them- 
selves requested to be put into a lower. And not 
unfrequently those, who had been so put back, 
have been able ere long to overtake their former 
comrades, and to enjoy with them the benefit of a 
more equal competition ; whereas had they been 
doomed all along to retain their original situation, 
they would undoubtedly have lost all heart, and, as 
scholars, have been ruined for life. There are 
some children extremely slow in laying the found*- 
tkra .of any branch of education, who, when it has 
once been laid, are no less alert than any of their 
companions, in rearing the superstructure. Such 
children require to be kept a much longer time in 
the elements, than those of more quick apprehension. 
Now it must be evident, that were both constantly 
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retained in the same class, either the latter must 
injuriously be kept back on account of the former ; 
or else the former must be dragged forward blind- 
fold, and totally ignorant of all that is going on, 
through the rest of the course. 

In seminaries .where various branches are taught, 
there should be a distinct classification for each de- 
partment of study. Thus there should be one set 
of classes for reading, another for arithmetic, ano- 
ther for geography. It often happens, that the 
game child will make very different progress in dif- 
ferent branches. Thus there is at present, in the 
Sessional School, a boy, who has shot far a-head of 
all his original class-fellows in reading, but has 
fallen far short of them in arithmetic. In the for- 
mer department, therefore, he is in the highest class, 
while in the latter he is in a much inferior one. 
At one period of the institution, reading and arith- 
metic were taught in the same Classes, probably 
from a notion, that time would be lost in shifting 
the school from one set of classes to the other. 
The truth is, however, that the reading classes are 
now resolved into the arithmetic, and vice versa, in 
about half a minute. The appendages of reading, 
(such as explaining, spelling, and grammar,) are all 
taught in the reading classes. 

The mode of arranging the individuals in each 
class, will form part of the subject of the next chap- 
ter. 



Ill 



CHAP. IX. 

ON EMULATION, PLACES AND PRIZES. 



• Keep then the path i 



For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That, one by one, pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright,— 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost*— Shakespeare. 



In the Sessional School, as in most other schools in 
this country, the individuals who compose each 
class take precedence amongst each other, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they perform their vari- 
ous tasks. When any scholar has committed a 
blunder, the one immediately next him in the class 
is at liberty forthwith to correct it, being liable at 
the same time to be put down himself, if, in so do- 
ing, he fall into a mistake. When the next boy 
does not correct the error, then it becomes the duty 
of the monitor to point to each below him %erwtim % 
and the first who gives a correct answer, is put 
over all the rest. In taking his place, he passes 
along the' front of the line its in the Madras system : 
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when a child is put down, on the contrary, he passes 
along the rear. Except in the case of arithmetic, 
the practice with regard to which shall be noticed 
in its proper place, no child but the one next him, 
whose turn it was to have answered, is allowed to 
correct, till he is pointed to by the monitor. When 
children are allowed to bawl out together, not only 
intolerable noise is the necessary consequence, but 
likewise much confusion and altercation ; and the 
teacher can by no means easily discern the real at- 
tainments of each individual. 

By some, indeed, we are aware, emulation itself, 
the fundamental principle of all this arrangement, 
has been loudly condemned, as one which is utterly 
malignant and diabolical, and ought not only to be 
banished from every seminary of education, but 
entirely extirpated from the human soul. The op- 
ponents of the exercise of this principle may now be 
divided ipto two classes ; those, who oppose it upon 
moral grounds, and as contrary to the true dignity 
of man ; and those, who oppose it as contrary to 
the genuine spirit of Christianity or evangelism. 
The former contend* that the student should require 
no other stimulus, than the pure and unmingled love 
of knowledge and of duty ; and that emulation is a 
base alloy, which at the same time: genders envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. The 
opinions of the latter, who contend that this princi- 
ple is not only immoral, but peculiarly unchristian 
and unevangelical, are, we presume, to be gathered 
from a Letter lately published, addressed by the 
Rev. Cesar Malan of Geneva, to Mr. Campbell of 
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Carbrook, in which, according to Mr. Campbell, 
"Mr. Malan seems to have set this question at 
test ! !" From the high pretensions with which this 
Letter has thus been ushered into the world, and 
the importance which is justly attached to every 
' objection alleged to be founded on religious princi- 
ples, we may perhaps be pardoned, for paying more 
attention to this performance, than its own intrinsic 
merits may seem to warrant; and for transcribing 
one of those scenes, which, we presume, are under- 
stood " to have set this question at rest," and are 
said to have occurred in a seminary, which its 
teacher, in our opinion, somewhat presumptuously, 
we had' almost said profanely, hesitates not to pro- 
nounce an Evangelical Theocracy ! ! !" 

On occasion of a visit to this seminary by a royal 
chaplain, Mr. Malan says, " This pious and ex- 
" cellent man came to me, evidently much affected, 
" and with tears in his eyes, Oh ! it is most admira- 
ble," he exclaimed with emotion, "it is truly 
" most* astonishing, and all to the glory of God. I 
" could never have imagined it, and I am happy to 
" have seen and heard it myself." " What has 
" happened ?" said I. " I first went," he replied, 
" to that dear little child, who is the lowest in the 
" school," [query, how comes there to be a lowest 
and a highest ?] «< and I said to him even with an 
" appearance of harshness and severity, < So you 
" are the lowest, my child,' 4 Yes, sir,' he replied 
H with candour and modesty. ' And are you not 
" ashamed," added I in the same tone." ' Sir, 9 said 
" this poor child with wonderful eahnness, « I as- 
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" sure you that it is not my fault : I do all that is 
" at present in my power ; but God has not yet 
" given me a good memory." I could do nothing 
" but silently embrace him," [had this embrace no 
tendency to excite emulation ?] " for he had melted 
" my heart. Upon leaving the amiable boy who was ' 
" lowest, I went to the boy at the top of the class, 
u and said to him, ' Well, my friend, you occupy the 
" highest place. It is a post of honour and glory : 
« I congratulate you on your attainment.' Upon 
" this the modest youth fixed his eyes upon the 
" ground, and said with an air of embarrassment, 
" ' Sir, I am not entitled to any praise ; all the glory 
" belongs to God : and, if I relaxed my efforts, I 
" should sin against him. 9 After telling us, that 
" these answers were certainly most satisfactory," 
the Reverend Gentleman proceeds to detail another 
scene, in which all the boys at once threw up the 
medals, which they had formerly obtained, (and no 
wender,seeingthey were no longer regarded as marks 
of honour by him who conferred them) assigning as 
their reason, " it is the glory of God that we are 
" anxious to obtain." What a contrast, we readily 
acknowledge, do such scenes as these present to the 
more simple and natural ones, of which alone Market 
Street can boast ! But, to the following incident our 
own seminary, with all its odious emulation, can 
contribute innumerable parallels., " I witnessed in 
" my school, what is rarely to be met with in col- 
leges conducted on worldly principles, namely, 
" during the hours of recreation, a boy who was 
" further advanced, retiring to a corner of the 
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" school, or of the play-ground, and patiently and 
" kindly teaching one or two others, who had sot 
<c made such progress." 

For ourselves we very much incline to the opinion, 
that " a cook might as well resolve to make bread' 
" without fermentation, as a pedagogue to carry on 
" school without emulation : it must be a sad doughy 
" lump without this vivifying principle."* What* 
might be the state of this question, if man, in his 
present imperfect condition, and particularly in itr 
earlier stages, stood in need of no additional incen- 
tive to the pursuit of knowledge or the practice of 
virtue, than the pure love of either, — it is very un- 
necessary to inquire. Surely no one will contend, 
that this is now his actual condition. And, in such 
circumstances, can it be wise in him to deny .either 
to himself, or to those entrusted to his charge, the 
aid of any of those additional stimuli, which Pro- 
vidence in mercy proffers to supply this natural im* 
perfection ? Or, which of those incentives is more 
noble or animating, than the ardent desire implant- 
ed in our bosom of rising superior to our fellows? 
How many slumbering faculties has not this living 
principle roused into exertion ! To how many days of 
toil and waking nights — to how many splendid dis- 
coveries and inventions — to how many deeds of vir- 
tue and exploits of heroism — to how much indivi- 
dual happiness and social improvement, has it not 
given birth ! In place of being a base and sordid 
passion, is it not one which bums brightest in the 

* Edinburgh Review, xliv. p. 54. 
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noblest and most generous souls ? Men may theo- 
retically speak and write against it,* but he, and 
he only, who is incapable of excellence, will ever 
refuse its aid. By any attempt to suppress it, we 
may turn it into a less pure channel than that in 
which nature intended it to flow ; but we can never 
entirely arrest its course. We are disposed entirely 
to rely on the truth of the statements which Mr. 
Malan has given, and on the sincerity of the infer- 
ences which he has himself drawn from them. But 
will any man, except Mr. Malan himself, and his 
correspondent, believe, that this principle has been 
banished from the school at Geneva P N$y, he him- 
self speaks of an " evangelical emulation ;" and we 
read, as has been already stated, of higher and 
lower boys. We believe there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual, that has read this Reverend Gentleman's 
statement, ont whose mind it has not left the same 
impression as upon our own — that there is in that 
school no want of einulation : not indeed that noble 
and generous principle, which we have been at- 
tempting to advocate, but one of the basest and 
most degrading kind, which it is unnecessary to 
characterize. 

With regard to the feelings of envy, hatred, &c. 

- * It is remarkable that Cowper, who, in his •* Tirocinium," 
inveighs so strongly against emulation, in his " Task*' evidently 
laments its decay along with the relaxation of discipline in our 
.great public seminaries. 

Discipline at length 

O'erlooked and .unemployed fell sick and died i 

Then Study languished, Emulation slept, 

And virtue fled. 
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which are said to be gendered by th? exercise of 
emulation, we are far from denying, that this prin- 
ciple, like every other, is liable to abuse, and may, 
under improper management, produce the effects 
ascribed to it. But we can, from experience, witfc 
confidence pronounce, that these are not its neces- 
sary fruits. Even in the very moment of the most 
ardent competition, it has been our pleasure to wit- 
ness, times without number, acts of the most gener- 
ous and disinterested nature. Some of these, which 
had escaped our own observation, or been treated as 
matters of daily occurrence, have not failed to at*, 
tract and draw forth the admiration of strangers. 
Who, too, are the fondest and most inseparable 
companions at play hours, but those, who, in their 
hours of business, most strenuously resist each others 
pretensions ? Such a spectacle may excite, in the 
breast of the theoretical speculator, the like feelings 
of wonder, that arise to the clown, on . seeing the 
friendly intercourse of two barristers, who, but the 
moment before, appeared to him to have contracted, 
a deadly quarrel. But it is familiar to all who have 
had the happiness to be educated at a well regulated 
school. To many such we may appeal, whether, 
in those who struggled hard to tear the laurels from 
their own youthful brows, they have not found their 
warmest and their steadiest friends through life :— 

Their early friends, friends of their evil day ; 
Friends in their mirth, friends in their misery too; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 
Their counsellors, their comforters, and guides ; 
Their joy in grief, their second bliss in joy $ 
4 
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Companions of their young desires ; in doubt 
Their onefes : their wings in high pursuit. 1 '* 

All this, however, we confess, must go for no- 
thing* if it be true, as is alleged, that the voice of 
Scripture utterly condemns the principle. But 
where is it that such condemnation has been pro- 
nounced ? Mr. Malan's correspondent, indeed, our 
friend Mr. Campbell, sweepingly tells us, that 
" the Apostle Paul expressly proscribed emulation 
" as one of the works of the flesh," But if the 
Apostle, in the passage referred to, is to be consider- 
ed as proscribing under the word " emulation " all 
generous rivalry, as well may he be supposed to 
have condemned, under the word " wrath," in the 
same passage, all just and virtuous indignation, 
and under the term "variance," all difference in 
sentiment, however honest and sincere. Nor, as- 
suredly, is it in the practice of the great Apostle, 
that we shall find any proscription of this principle. 
No man knew better than he, its predominance over 
the human soul, or ever wielded it more powerfully to- 
wards the accomplishment of his own important ends. 
He tells us himself the use, which he made of it, in 
his attempt to convert and to save his own country- 
men, by twitting them with the superior privileges, 
which the Gentiles, whom they despised, were now 
earning to themselves. With an evident reference 
to a passage in one of their Prophets, recently quot- 
ed by him, which contains the following remarkable 

* Pollok. 
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expression recognising the same principle, " I will 
" provoke you to jealousy by them which are no 
" people ;" the Apostle proceeds,* " I say then, 
« Have they stumbled that they should fall? God 
" forbid ! But rather through their fall salvation is 
" come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
* jealousy. For I speak to you, Gentiles, inas- 
" much as I am the apostle of die Gentiles, I mag- 
" nify mine office ; if by any means I may provoke 
" to emulation them which were my flesh, and 
" might save some of them." Nor can any thing 
exceed the skill, with which he employs the like 
principle, in the management of his various churches. 
To the Macedonians he boasts of the forwardness 
of the church at Corinth to contribute for the saints ; 
while, to the latter, he is careful to communicate 
this boast, in order that they may show themselves 
worthy of it. " I know," says he to the Corinth- 
ians,-f* " the forwardness of your mind, for. which I 
" boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia 
" was ready a year ago : and your faith hath pro- 
" voked very many. Yet have I sent the brethren, 
" lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
" behalf; that, as I have said, ye may be ready t 
" lest haply if they of Macedonia come with me, 
" and find you unprepared, we, that we say not ye, 
" should be ashamed in this same confident boast- 
" ing." What a contrast does tact like this, found- 
ed on a thorough knowledge of human nature, ex- 

* Rom. xi. 11* t 2 Cor - «• * 
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hibit, to the visionary schemes, which are our pre- 
sent object of consideration ! 

We would also, from experience, as well as from 
the reason of the thing, anxiously impress upon all 
engaged in the education of youth the deep import- 
ance of one species of emulation, which is free from 
some at least of the objections, that have been made 
to the other, we mean that eager desire to rival and 
surpass our former selves, so well pourtrayed by 
the poet* in the following lines : 

A noble emulation heats your breast, 
And your own fame now robs you of your rest ; 
Good actions still must be maintained with good, 
As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

This species of emulation is attended with the 
additional advantage, that it may be brought in- 
to operation in private and individual, as well as 
public education, — in the case of him, who, having 
risen superior to all his former companions, has no 
rivals left him to surpass, and of him, who despairs 
of rivalling those, with whom he is associated. To 
an ingenuous soul what can be a stronger excitement 
to exertion, than bringing to his recollection his for- 
mer achievements, and reminding him, if he begin 
to relax, 



-quidquid vita meliore parasti 



Ponendum aequo animo. 

Bttt, above all, it ought to be a leading principle 
•Dryden* 
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in education* to mat k every the slightest improve- 
ment on the part of those, from whom little had 
been expected, with no less approbation, than 
their more rapid strides, on whom nature or pre- 
vious education had conferred greater advantages. 
The benefits arising from the exercise of such a 
principle, have been amply experienced in the Ses- 
sional School. Under its influence we have had 
the happiness to behold some who had originally 
been mistaken for dunces, before leaving the school 
assume a very different character. Out. of many 
we may be pardoned for selecting, for the en- 
couragement of others, one instance, which occur- 
red at the Sunday School in Market Street. The 
lad, to whom we now refer, was put to that seminary 
by the master with whom he wrought, at the age of 
fifteen. He had previously received the edu- 
cation, which has hitherto been in this country 
generally bestowed upon those of his rank in life, 
that is to say, he had been taught to read, write, 
and cipher, and to repeat the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism. No pains had been bestowed to make 
him understand what he either read or repeated. 
He appeared uncommonly dull and stupid, and 
withal provokingly listless and indolent. At home, 
according to his own account, his master's service 
allowed hfm no time to do any thing else. His 
temper, moreover, seemed as sullen, as his faculties 
were to all appearance obtuse, and his habits inac- 
tive ; and, in a word, he at that time exhibited, in 
the estimation of all about the school, a perfect 

6 
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pattern of what his companions would call a sumph.* 
In this state he continued for a very considerable 
time after his admission ; and, under such circum- 
stances, it cannot appear surprising, that he should 
have been represented by us to his master as one of 
our most unpromising subjects. Still, however, 
his teachers never suffered themselves to relax their 
exertions ; and, at length, we thought we perceived 
some small symptoms of amendment in our pupil. 
These incipient exertions, weak as they might per- 
haps have appeared to a stranger, were not allowed 
to pass unnoticed or uncommended. He now 
showed himself not insensible to praise, and, from 
that time, evidently appeared better pleased with 
himself, and with all around him, — took a deeper in- 
terest in what he was taught, and, by his answers, 
showed that he every week understood it better, — 
found at length that he had no want either of lei- 
sure or ability to do more at home, than almost any 
of his companions,— and is in short at this moment 
one of the very best scholars and greatest orna- 
ments of a school, to which he is no less warmly 
attached^ than his teachers are toiiim. He is to all 
appearance infinitely improved at once as a religious, 
amoral, and an intellectual being, and may, we think, 
be safely ranked among those " who," to borrow the 
language of a late , highly respected divine of our 
established church, f "in learning the things of 

* An expressive Scotefet word, denoting a iq& tdkfr Uxy 
f Dr. Finlayson. 
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"God, have their faculties exercised, their taste 
" formed, and their powers of judging and reasan- 
"ing, even concerning earthly matters, gradually 
" strengthened and improved*" 

Nearly akin to the subject of Places is that of 
Prizes, the former, in truth, being obviously a 
branch of the latter. Those who object to places 
must, of course, upon the same grounds, object to 
prizes ; and those, on the other hand? it might m*. 
turally be imagined, who approve of places, can have 
no objection to other prims, except perhaps on the 
ground of economy, or as being unnecessary. The 
latter, however, is not strictly true. These are 
persons, we believe, whose opinion is well entitled 
to the greatest weight in matters of education, zeal- 
ous advocates for emulation and preferment by 
means of places, who still strongly contend against 
the use of any other prises. They maintain that 
the desire to obtain any more substantial: nmrk of 
preferment, than that of a particular place in *hfe 
school, (whether it be a medal, a book, or a cfepfeu 
ma,) has something in it of a mote sordid and des- 
picable kind than the other. We own, that, after 
paying the utmost attention to the subject, bad* 
practically and theoretically, w* cannot hm ttgttffd 
these: views as au over refinement, art ooMiiitie of 
opinion, that there is no jus*: ground for this dis- 
tinction between: the two species of reward. The 
object of both is precisely the same. Nor can we 
perceives any thing less table,, in aspiring to * pen 
rf distinetosfi wirich may be displayed 
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at home for the gratification of parents and Mends, 
preserved as an incentive to future exertion, and 
transmitted perhaps as an heir-loom in the family, 
than in the desire to obtain a momentary triumph 
over a fallen rival. We are aware it has been said, 
that it is bad teachers only, who require the aid of 
prizes. But if all who have derived, or might de- 
rive, assistance from them, are to be included in 
this class, we suspect that it will be found a very 
numerous one indeed. We would rather say that 
it is bad teachers only, who cannot turn them to 
good account. In the Sessional School they have 
undoubtedly been so powerful an engine in the 
introduction of all its improvements, that we should 
by no means willingly be induced to surrender what 
we have found of so great advantage. 

In order to render the distribution of prizes as fair 
and as efficacious aspossible, we think it would in ge- 
neral be desirable that there should be no long inter- 
val, (perhaps not above a quarter of a year,) betwixt 
the periods of distribution, and that there should be a 
regular register kept, of the place which each com- 
petitor held in his class, during the preceding inter- 
val. If the competition be of too long duration, 
many may be excluded from it, who are unable to join 
the class at its commencement ; while others, who 
might now have entered upon a new competition 
with great ardour, and every prospect of success, 
give themselves up, for the remaining period of the 
existing struggle, to despair and want of exertion, in 
consequence of the ground which they lost at an ear- 
lier period The abbreviation of the interval, too, 
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must obviously have the effect of giving additional 
spirit to the competition, as every one must have 
perceived, how much the eagerness of the aspirants 
is always increased, in proportion as the time of dis- 
tribution draws nigh. 

On the subject of prices, another important ques- 
tion remains, Whether at school they should be 
granted exclusively for proficiency in knowledge, 
or in reward also of steady moral conduct. To 
the former arrangement it may very naturally be 
objected, that it excludes from all hope .of distinc- 
tion those, who, though slow in scholastic attain- 
ments, are yet amiable and virtuous in conduct; 
and that it has the appearance of giving to the fa- 
culties of the understanding a superiority over the 
far more valuable qualities of the heart. But, on 
the other hand, it must be acknowledged, that there 
is much difficulty in awarding prizes for good con- 
duct. We can in general find sufficient data to de- 
termine, if not who are not the most meritorious, at 
least who are the most proficient scholars ; but it is 
by no means always so easy to say whose general 
conduct has been the best. Take, for example, the 
present highest class in the Sessional School. We 
are perhaps as thoroughly acquainted with the dif- 
ferent characters of the children, who compose it, 
as any public instructor can be expected to be with 
regard to his pupils. Yet, were we in this case to 
bestow prises (as we have often proposed) for good 
conduct, we should be quite at a loss on whom to 
confer them. There is doubtless among the chil- 
dren a great diversity of character and temper, 
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but it were hard to say who should be account- 
ed best. One is grave, another is gay ; one, by 
his amiable and endearing qualities, his gentle 
temper and manners, his kindness and gratitude, 
wins our affection ; another, under a rougher and 
less fngftgiag exterior, by his manly conduct, his 
unimpeachable veracity, and unflinching integrity, 
no less securely commands our respect ; one from 
light spirits is continually felling into a multitude 
of peccadilloes; while another of more prudence 
commits fewer, but, from natural irritability of tem- 
per, more serious faults. Were the prize to be de- 
termined by the criterion of the competitor's name 
appearing least frequently in a black book of trans- 
gressions, it might be gained by one, who would 
have no chance at all of success, were it to depend 
upon his name appearing most frequently in a re- 
gister of generous and disinterested traits. In such 
cases, it is not unfrequent to cut the Gordian knot, 
by leaving to the pupils themselves the privilege, 
together with all the odium, of awarding such prizes. 
But, in such a case, if the reward be held in due 
estimation,, there is, we fear, a great danger of in- 
troducing into the school jobbing and heartburnings, 
which, in our seminary, we have never yet ventured 
to risk. 

Wherever prizes are awarded for good conduct, 
it appears to us essential, that they should be open to 
nil, to the duw and to the dunce alike. They should 
not, we are inclined to think, be like purses for 
beaten horses, for which none are to be allowed to 
compete, who have been unable to attain what un- 
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happily come to be considered the higher rewards ; 
but totally independent prizes, which should, as 
much as possible, be held in the highest estimation. 
It is mbst desirable, doubtless, that the dunce should 
be able to obtain a prise ; but then it must not be 
one of the qualifications for obtaining it, that he is a 
dunce. In the latter case, we know, that they come 
to be regarded as dunce-prizes, memorials rather 
of incapacity than of merit. 
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CHAP. X. 



ON PUNISHMENTS. 



Urguentur pcenis? . 



. Quibusve 



Vibgii.. 



That in every large seminary for the education 
of young pupils, as well as in every othei large 
community, Punishments of some description or 
another are essential to its right management, is a 
proposition, which we should have deemed it quite 
superfluous to enunciate, were it not, that the high 
pretensions of those, who boast that they have abo- 
lished corporal chastisement, have a strong tendency 
to mislead others into a notion, that they have been 
able effectually jto banish punishment itself from 
their establishments ; and that there alone that hap- 
py age has revived, 



• quae, vindice nullo, 



Sponte sua sine lege fidem rectumque colebat : 
Poena metusque aberant. 
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That preventive measures am to be preferred either • 
to remedial or retributive ones, we are perfectly 
willing to admit ; and also that the arrangements 
of the monitorial system are, by its provisions, oil 
this account, well calculated, to a certain extent, to ' 
supersede the necessity of punishment. But how 
does it operate this effect ? Not by the abolition of 
punishment, but by its certainty. It is hi vain to 
say with Quintilian, " quod ne opus erit quidem 
hoc castigatione si assiduus studiobuh exactor 
astUerit" Of what use would a monitor or as- 
sistant (our 8tudiorum exactor) be, if the little 
urchin, his pupil, might laugh in his face, and pe- 
tulantly, and with impunity, tell him, that he would 
attend or not, just as he himself pleased. This 
would, indeed, be insisting that he should make 
bricks without straw. When Quintilian afterwards 
complains, " Pueri nonfacere quce recta stmt cp- 
cvntub, sed cum nonfecerint ptmitmtwr" he evi- 
dently takes for granted that there must be some 
method of compulsion.* Dr. Bell, indeed, would 
have us believe, that, in his system of monitorial 

• Our friend, Professor Pillans, in his recent letters on edu- 
cation, has given, to the word coguntur in this passage, a mean-, 
ing, which we certainly did not anticipate. According to him, 
it implies no more than that previous training, which of itself 
leaves the pupil no choice but to do as he ought* He thus trans- 
lates the passage : " The practice at present is too prevalent to 
punish boys when the wrong is done, rather than to train them so 
beforehand, that they cannot chusb but do right.*' We own 
we cannot go along with the learned professor's interpretation ; 
and, at all events, we never yet have seen that system of train- 
ing, which is capable of producing such happy effects* 
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superintradance, the fear of punishment has no 
place. « The business," he says, " of our little 
^teachers, (and they perform it to admiration,) is not 
" to correct, but to prevent faults ; xor to deter from 
''Mlbehaviourb^thefearofput^hvtent.bnt^by^^ 
"venting ill behaviour, to preclude the use of punish- 
" ment." In another passage, however, of this same 
author^ priting, the truth comes out, and the mode, 
in which the system works, to the preservation of 
order and diminution of punishment, turns out to be 
neither more nor less, than what we have above 
described. " Scarcely," he there says, « can an of- 
44 fence be committed without instant detection, and 
'• immediate correction. Any transgression, which 
^may require serious animadversion, the teacher re- 
" ports to the master, who, when he sees occasion, 
" tries the accused by a jury of his peers."* 

But, though punishment be admitted to be es- 
sential to school discipline, the questions undoubted- 
ly still remain, Is corporal punishment in any form 
dao essential ? Must the master still retain his an- 
cient insignia of office, "ferulae tristes sceptra pae- 
dagogorum? " invisae nimvum pueris, grataeque 
magistriv* Is the long, continued and still almost 
universal prevalence of such insignia, to**be exclu- 
sively ascribed to the cruelty or incapacity of all 
who wield them ? Dr. Johnson's opinion on this 



* Bdt* Memumi, p. %%. It any reader is Jed by this passage to 
imagine, that in nana «f the ichools on Dr. Bell's system, is amy 
punishment awarded, except after this formal and tedious trial, 
he will, we suspect, be quite in error. 
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subject is well known to all. His exclamation, 
" Bod, I will honour thee for this thy duty," na- 
turally reminds us of the traveller, who, on sight of 
a gibbet, thanked God he was again in a civilised 
country. It is with other feelings, we own, than those 
of unmingled gratitude or veneration, that we have 
been accustomed to regard this implement, which 
we conceive must at best be considered as a great 
evil in itself, justifiable only by necessity. But 
that it is so justifiable and indispensable, at least 
in large establishments like the Sessional School, 
eomposed of boys of all ages, is the conclusion, to 
which, after much an^ous deliberation, we have felt 
ourselves compelled to come. We are now decidedly 
of opinion, that, were this implement altogether ba- 
nished from such a school, we should either sacrifice 
its general order, and the welfare of the individual 
scholars, or else be compelled to have recourse 
to some substitute neither less degrading and revolt- 
' ing, nor more unobjectionable. Often have we seen 
the bringing out of a child to receive a single stripe 
on the hand, restore that order and attention, which 
the young teachers and their assistants had been 
unable previously to procure. And is there really 
any other method, by which the same important 
end could, with children of six, and seven years of 
age, or even upwards, so expeditiously, so effec- 
tually, and, at the same time, less objectionably, be 
attained ? 

In truth, the abolition of corporal punishment 
was tried for a time, in our school. A new master, 
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in entering upon office, expressed his conviction, 
that corporal chastisement might be entirely done 
away, and that, though he had hitherto, in assisting 
his father, who was of the old school, been accus- 
tomed to a different mode of management, he waa 
determined to try the experiment. This resolution 
we heard with much satisfaction, eager ourselves 
for the experiment, and knowing that it could never 
be made more can amore, than by one, who was 
himself the proposer of this most desirable if prac- 
ticable reform, and would, therefore, naturally and 
most justly take pride to himself in its execution. 
The experiment accordingly was tried. Symptoms 
of insubordination soon showed themselves in the 
school. The monitors began to lose their control. 
Those, who were disposed to be idle, not only were 
so themselves, but also disturbed others. We saw 
that it would ere long become necessary to resort to 
the old system, but were most unwilling to hasten the 
crisis, or to do any thing which might in the slightest 
degree injure the experiment. In the mean time, we 
had occasion to go to the country. On our return, 
the master told us, that the children had become 
really very disorderly. We now, for the first time, 
hinted the necessity of showing, at least, some in- 
strument of correction. He then told us, that, in 
our absence, he had reluctantly been compelled not 
only to show it, but to use it. The same we know to 
have been the result of similar experiments, tried, 
we believe, in equally good earnest. Such failures, 
we are awasre, we shall be told, are the result of pre- 
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vious bad training, and that, if children were pro- 
perly brought up from the first, chastisement would 
be quite unnecessary : they would become fond both 
of study and of goodness, on their own account, and 
as naturally as they are fond of their bodily food. 
This is doubtless a highly pleasing vision ; but to 
those, who know any thing of human nature, we need 
hardly say, that it is one, which, in our present con- 
dition, we shall never see realized. There will, to the 
end of time, under any system of instruction, however 
improved, be both idle and wicked children, who, 
unless some effectual means of restraint be used, 
will. make others as idle and wicked as themselves. 

We are frequently told, indeed, about establish- 
ments, from which every species of corporal punish- 
ment has been banished, with the most complete suc- 
cess. On this subject we find it necessary to warn our 
readers against believing, that such punishments is 
in all cases as completely exploded, as the patrons 
of these institutions boast, and perhaps themselves 
believe. Even within the very narrow limits of our 
own personal means of investigation, we hay,e found 
the contrary too often to be true. In some instan- 
ces, where it was the proud assertion of the teachjrs, 
that they had ceased to employ corptel correction, 
we have discovered, that they acquired the pernici- 
ous habit of striking their pupils with their fists, 
and of " shaking the delinquent," not merely (as 
Cowper represents his hoary sage Discipline) " with 
fits of awe," but also in a more substantial and less 
poetic fashion. In another school, which made a 
similar boast, I said to some of the children, " Your 
i 
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master has no taws?" to which they all replied, 
" Ah ! but he uses a cane" As an additional spe- 
cimen of the manner in which both directors and 
the public may be misled in' this matter, we may 
mention one instance more that fell under our own 
observation. We were told by the manager of a 
school, who, we know, was incapable of wishing to 
deceive us, that such was the extreme mildness of 
his teacher, that, though he thought it right to re- 
tain the form of corporal correction, he made it a 
mere form, and, on no occasion whatever, inflictrti 
any bodily pain. On a visit which we paid to this 
seminary, we saw several delinquents brought up 
weriatim for punishment. From the trembling and 
other symptoms of terror indicated in their looks, 
we were led to think that we were going to witness 
something more than a mere ceremony, however 
imposing. Judge of our astonishment, when we 
saw the director's statement apparently confirmed. 
The first child, still shaking, held up his hand, 
which the master, with the utmost gentleness, touched 
with his cane. A second, a third, a fourth, all ad- 
vanced (though certainly not now with the same 
appearance of agitation) and were treated in a simi- 
lar manner. At length a fifth approached, who, it 
seems had committed a more aggravated offence, 
and " must therefore * (as the master observed) 
** receive something more :" he accordingly was 
twice touched in a similar manner! The real his- 
tory turned out exactly as we suspected. These 
pats on die hand, we now know, are by no means 
always of an equally gentle description, besides the 
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additional infamy being occasionally inflicted, of ty- 
ing the delinquent publicly to a post. 

The most successful experiment, relative to the 
abolition of all corporal chastisement, with which 
we axe personally acquainted, has been that, which 
Mr. Pillans had the honour of introducing into the 
moat advanced class of the High School of this city. 
This class, however, is one of a very peculiar kind, 
being composed almost exclusively of lads in, or 
entering into, their teens, belonging to the higher 
and middling ranks of society, who, for eight or nine 
years previously, had beat acquiring orderly habits, 
under the ordinary methods of school discipline, 
besides enjoying the benefit of a. domestic superin- 
tendance and tuition, which parents in the lower 
ranks have not leisure to bestow upon their families. 
In the Sessional School, where corporal chastisement 
does exist, and is administered with perfect fairness 
and impartiality, the master has seldom or never the 
slightest occasion to touch a boy of that advanced age, 
who has for any length of time been educated within 
its walls. And eyen in this particular class of the 
High School, punishment itself is by no means abo- 
lished, recourse being had for this purpose to extra 
tasks under the name of pcena*, a method of cor- 
rection obviously quite inapplicable to young chil- 
dren at the very outset of their education. 

Among the modes of punishment, which have 
been proposed as substitutes for corporal chastise- 
ment, we may mention, in the first place, those of 
Joseph Lancaster, which were originally hailed by 
his panegyrists as being among the greatest inven- 
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tions of the age. Having none of his works, however, 
at present by us, we can speak only from recollec- 
tion, and from such extracts as we find in a perio- 
dical publication, which warmly advocated his cause. 
" When a boy gets into a singing tone in reading," 
says Lancaster, " the best mode of cure that I 
" have hitherto found effectual, is by force of ridi- 
"cule. Decorate the offender with matches, bai- 
" lads, (dying speeches if needful) and, in this garb, 
" send him round the school, with some boys before 
"him crying matches, &c. exactly imitating the 
" dismal tones, with which such things are hawked 
" about London streets, as will readily recur to the 
" reader's memory. I have always found excellent 
" effects from treating boys, who sing or tone in 
" their reading, in the manner described. It is sure 
" to turn the laugh of the whole school upon the de- 
" linquent : it provokes risibility, in spite of every 
"endeavour to check it, in all but the offender. 
" I have seldom known a boy thus punished once, 
" for whom it was needful a second time." " When 
" I meet with a slovenly boy, I put a label upon 
" his breast, I walk him round the school with a 
"tin or a paper crown upon his head." A boy 
with a dirty face was punished by sending for a 
very little girl, and making her wash off the dirt 
before the whole school, "accompanying her ab- 
solutions" (as Mr. Lancaster's advocate informs 
us,) " with a gentle box of the ear ! !" The pu- 
nishment for dirty hands, if we recollect it right, 
was still more unique, and most horribly disgusting. 
Two offenders of this description were compelled to 
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stand out in presence of the school, with a filthy 
finger inserted in each other's mouth ! ! ! We shall 
close this revolting detail with one short extract 
more, which seems intended to point out the gentle- 
ness and humanity of the system. " It is very sel- 
" dom, that a boy deserves both a log and a shackle 
" at the same time ! Most boys are wise enough, 
" when under one punishment, not to transgress 
" immediately, lest it should be doubled " No- 
thing appears to us more illustrative of the strong 
influence of party-spirit in warping the opinions of 
mankind, than the manner in which the whole of 
Mr. Lancaster's system of discipline was originally 
received both by his admirers and his opponents. 
While Mrs. Trimmer, (than whom we can scarcely 
name a more benevolent and better intentioned indi- 
vidual,) incurred just ridicule, by the silly objec- 
tions, which, in her zeal, she reared up against the 
system, — such as telling us, that toys should not be 
given to children as rewards, because they are 
worldly things, and may interfere with the eternal 
rewards of Heaven, and that prints should not be 
given, because they may hereafter be made the ve- 
hicle of indecent ideas ; — its advocates, on the other 
hand, were no less absurd in the warm encomiums, 
which they pronounced upon a class of punishments, 
which are now universally scouted, and do not even 
maintain a place, so far as we believe, in any of the 
schools (if there be any) that still bear the distin- 
guishing name of Lancasterian. 

That ridicule should on no occasion, and in no 
manner, be employed for the amendment of faults, 
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we are very far indeed from maintaining. In the 
case, for example, of the boy with the singing tone, 
ire should by no means object to the roaster point- 
ing out its resemblance to that of a cryer of a " last 
" speech, confession, and dying declaration," or of 
M a hat of all the names" of the horses booked for a 
race, nor to the momentary laugh which this might 
excite amongst his companions around him. But 
the parading of him round the school, the decora- 
tions, the precursors, are, in our opinion, highly 
objectionable, not only on account of the detrimen- 
tal interruption of the ordinary business of the se- 
minary, and the tyranny towards the unhappy suf- 
ferer, but also on account of its injurious effects 
upon his companions, who are made the instruments 
of inflicting this tyranny. With regard also to the 
punishment inflicted by the little girl on the dirty 
boy, we cannot help concurring in the opinion, 
which in some quarters was once treated as a false 
and squeamish delicacy, that it was almost as much 
calculated to teach the female inflicter a lesson of 
pertness, as to reclaim the other party from filthi- 
ness. All punishments, too, which consist exclu- 
sively in an ignominious exposure of the delinquent, 
are liable to this strong objection, that they in ge- 
neral operate, not in the direct, but the inverse 
ratio of the depravity of the delinquent, A boy 
hardened in vice, and inured to punishment of this 
description, cares nothing about it, and laughs at 
it accordingly in presence of his companions; 
while, to another of a different and more amiable 
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caste of character, the very same punishment may 
be most heart-breaking and tyrannical. 

Confinement in school, while the companions of 
the culprit are at play, is a punishment which we 
know has sometimes been/ found .efficacious, parti- 
cularly in the . case of those who habitually refuse 
to study at home. But it is accompanied with this 
disadvantage, that it has a natural and unfortunate 
tendency, to associate the very attendance on school 
with the notion of punishment. This method, 
however, does not appear to us so objectionable as 
the imposition of pomas, as they are called, or 
tasks prescribed for the purpose of punishment. 
That a boy who obstinately refuses to learn a lesson, 
which is essential to his future improvement, should 
be compelled to learn that lesson — is quite necessary 
and proper ; but that, because he has not learned one 
lesson, he should be compelled to learn two,— or, be- 
cause he has been guilty of some moral turpitude, 
he should be condemned to intellectual improve- 
ment as a punishment, — appears to be a most un- 
happy contrivance, for giving young men a thorough 
disgust with those studies, which they are thus 
taught to regard as penalties. It is obvious, too, 
that this is a punishment which cannot stand alone. 
To be effectual, it must be accompanied, in the case 
of non-fulfilment, either with the lash or with con- 
finement. That tyranny may be thus inflicted, as 
well as by any other mode of punishment, is obvi- 
ous, and cannot better be illustrated, than by what 
we know was at one time a prevailing punishment 
in a certain institution, now under far better ma- 
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nagement, the exaction of the 119th Psalm being 
committed to memory as a task. What an asso- 
ciation would the children in that seminary natu- 
rally form, not only with that psalm, but also with 
the whole Book of Psalms, if not with the entire 
volume in which they are contained, and with all 
their studies whatsoever f 

To make the delinquent lose grade in his class- 
appears to be in many cases an advisable method 
of punishment, especially for inattention to study 
or offences of a like description. This is the only 
punishment, which the monitors should in any case 
be allowed to inflict of their own authority, and, 
even in the exercise of that authority, there should 
always lie an appeal to the master. He however, 
should, we conceive, be in all cases absolute and 
uncontrolled ; we are not partial to juries of school- 
boys. 

We cannot close this chapter without remarking, 
that punishment of any kind should be resorted to 
as seldom as possible, and may in a great measure 
be superseded, by the master securing the affections 
and respect of his pupils. There is much truth in 
the observation of Dr. Bell, that " a mawimum of 
" improvement cannot be obtained without a mini- 
" mum of punishment." There can be no stronger 
mark of incapacity in a teacher, than his being un- 
der the uecessity of resorting to punishment more 
frequently than others placed in the like situation ; 
nor any higher recommendation of one, than his 
maintaining equal authority with less severity than 
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his neighbours. What we have written above oii 
the necessity of punishment, is intended for the 
guidance of directors, who might, from theoretical 
or popular notions, be induced, most injuriously, to 
curtail their teachers authority. Upon the teacher 
himself, on the other hand, we cannot too strongly 
inculcate the propriety of rendering the diminution 
of punishment the object of his anxious and inces- 

! sant aim. We would assure him, that by kindness 
and gentleness he may hope to accomplish, what 
neither severity nor distant manners ever can attain. ' 
We would also remind him, that it is his bounden 
and sacred duty, as far as possible, to distinguish 
between incapacity and inexertion, between want of 
power and want of inclination ; and that, under no 
circumstances whatever, can he be justified in pun- 
ishing a boy, merely because Nature has formed 

| him a dunce. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ON TIfE EXPLANATORY METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 



Interrogantibtis libenter respondeat; non ioterrogantes per- 
contetur ultro.— Qitintilian. 



Before entering upon the consideration of the 
reading department, it may be proper to premise 
some general observations, on that method of ex- 
planation, which has been so highly approved of 
in the Sessional School. Its object is threefold : 
first, To render more easy and pleasing the acquisi- 
tion of the mechanical art of reading ; secondly, To 
turn to advantage the particular instruction con- 
tained in every individual passage which is read ; 
and, above all, thirdly, To give the pupil, by means 
of a minute analysis of each passage, a general 
command of his own language. 

It is of great importance to the proper under- 
standing of the method, that all these objects should 
be kept distinctly in* view. With regard to the 
first, no one, who has not witnessed the scheme in 
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operation, can well imagine the animation and en- 
ergy which it inspires. It is the constant remark 
of almost every stranger who visits the Sessional 
School, that its pupils have not at all the ordinary 
appearance of school-boys doomed to an unwilling 
task, but rather the happy faces of children at their 
sports. This distinction is chiefly to be attributed 
to that part of the system, of which we are here 
treating ; by which, in place of harassing the pupil, 
with a mere mechanical routine of sounds and tech* 
idealities, his attention is excited, his curiosity is 
gratified, and his fancy is amused. 

In the second place, when proper books are put 
into the hands of the scholars, every article, which 
they read, may be made the means, not only of 
forming in their youthful minds the invaluable 
habit of attention, but also of communicating to 
them, along with facility in the art of reading, much 
information, which is both adapted to their present 
age, and may be of use to them for the rest of their 
lives. How different is the result, where the me- 
chanical art is made the exclusive object of the 
master's and the pupil's attention ! flow many fine 
passages have been read in the most pompous man- 
ner, without rousing a single sentiment in the mind 
of the performer ! How many, in which they have 
left behind them only the most erroneous and absurd 
impressions and associations! Of such associations, 
if we remember right, Miss Hamilton, in one of her 
work* upon education, affords some striking exam- 
plea from her personal experience. To these we 
may add another, furnished by a gentleman of our 
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acquaintance, which, strong as it is, will, we believe, 
be recognised by most of our readers, as too true a 
picture of what, from a similar cause, has not unfre- 
quently occurred to themselves. He had been ac- 
customed, like most school boys, to read, and pro- 
bably to repeat, without the slightest attention to- 
the sense, Gray's Elegy, not uncommonly known 
in school by the name of " The curfew tolls." Whut 
either " curfew" or " tolls" meant, he, according to 
custom, knew nothing* He always thought, how- 
ever, of toll-bars, and wondered what sort of tolls 
were curfew-tolls ; but he durst not, of course, put 
any idle question on such a subject to the master. 
The original impression, as might be expected, re- 
mained, and to the present hour continues to haunt 
him, whenever this well known poem comes in his 
mind. 

But, in the last place, they little know the full 
value of the explanatory, method, who think it unne- 
cessary, in any case, to carry it beyond what is abso- 
lutely essential to enable the pupil to understand the 
meaning of the individual passage before him at the 
time. As well, indeed, might it be maintained, 
that, in parsing, the only object in view should be 
the elucidation of the particular sentence parsed ; 
or that, in reading Caesar's Commentaries in a gram- 
mar school, the pupil's sole attention should be di- 
rected to the manner in which the Gallic war was 
conducted. A very little reflection, however, should 
be sufficient to show, how erroneous such a practice 
would be in either case. The passages gone over in 
school must of course be very few and limited, and 
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the direct information communicated through them 
extremely scanty. The skill of the, instructor must 
therefore be exhibited, not merely in enabling the pu- 
pil to understand these few passages, but in making 
every lesson bear upon the proper object of his la- 
bours, the giving a general knowledge and full com- 
mand of the language, which it is his province to 
teach, together with as much other useful informa- 
tion, as the passage may suggest and circumstances 
win admit. As in parsing, accordingly, no good 
teacher would be satisfied with examining his pupil 
upon the syntactic construction of the passage before 
him as it stands, and making him repeat the rules 
of that construction, but would also at the same 
time call upon him to notice the variations, which 
must necessarily be made in certain hypothetical 
circumstances ; so also in the department, of which 
we are now treating, he will not consider it enough, 
that the child may have, from the context or other- 
wise, formed a general notion of the meaning of a 
whole passage, but will also, with a view to future 
exigencies, direct his attention to the full force and 
signification of the particular terms employed, and 
likewise, in some cases at least, to their roots, deriva- 
tives, and compounds. Thus, for example, if in any 
lesson the scholar read of one having " done an un- 
precedented act," it might be quite sufficient for 
understanding the meaning of that single passage, 
to tell him that "no other person had ever done the 
like ;" but this would by no means fully accomplish 
the object we have in view. The child would thus 
receive no clear notion of the word unprecedented^ 
R 
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and would therefore, in all probability, on the very 
next occasion of.ite recurrence, or of the recurrence 
of other words from the same root, be as much ata 
loss as before. But direct his attention to the three- 
fold composition of this, word, the un, the -pre, and 
the cede. Ask him the meaning of the syllable un 
m composition, and tell him to point out to you 
(or, if necessary, point out to him) any other words, 
in which it has this signification of not, (such as un- 
common, uncivil) and, if there be leisure, any other 
syllables which have in composition a similar effect, 
such as in, with all its modifications of ig, il, im, 
if, also dis and non, with examples* Next investi- 
gate the meaning of the syllable pre in composition, 
And illustrate it with examples, (such as previous, 
premature.) Then examine in like manner the 
meaning of the syllable cede, and having shown that 
in composition it generally signifies to go, demand the 
signification of its various compounds precede, pro- 
ceed, succeed, accede, recede, exceed, intercede. 
The pupil will in this manner acquire not only a 
much more distinct and lasting impression of the 
signification of the word in question, but a key also 
to a vast variety of other words in the language. 
This too he will do far more pleasingly* and satis- 
factorily in the manner which is here recommended, 
than by being enjoined to commit them to memory 
from a vocabulary at home as a task. The latter 
practice, wherever it is introduced, is, we know, 
regarded by the children as an irksome drudgery ; the 
former on the contrary is an amusement. The for- 
makes a strong and lasting impression upon the 
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mind ; under the latter the information wished to 
be communicated is too often learned merely as the 
task of the day, and obliterated by that of the next 
It is very true, that it would not be possible to go over 
every word of a lesson with the same minuteness, as 
that we have now instanced. A certain portion, of 
time should therefore be set apart for this exami* 
nation: and, after those explanations have been 
given, which are necessary to the right understand- 
ing of the passage, such minuter investigations only 
may be gone into as time will admit. It is no more 
essential, that every word should be gone over in 
this way, than that every word should always be sjm* 
tactically parsed. A single sentence well done may 
prove of the greatest service to the scholar in kis 
future studies. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that, however, use* 
ful such an examination may be with regard to a 
foreign language, it is quite superfluous with rela- 
tion to a vernacular tongue. Nothing, however, can 
be a greater mistake. The humbler classes of so- 
ciety,' in every sermon which they hear, — in eveiy 
book which they read, however simple, and written 
peculiarly for their own use, — nay, in the Bible it- 
self, — meet with a multitude of words and expres- 
sions, even of frequent occurrence, whkb, from want 
of such a key, not only lose great part of their foree^ 
but are utterly unintelligible, and are often grossly 
misunderstood. We would, ourselves, have bee* 
in a great measure ignorant of the full extent of the 
disadvantage, under which such persons labour in 
this respect, but for the representations of the lads 
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in our evening school, many of whom were possess- 
ed of no ordinary abilities, and had received ail the 
education formerly bestowed on persons in that rank 
of life. We were much struck, too, with a conver- 
sation, which we had on this subject, on occasion of 
a recent visit to a seminary in Newhaven,* under 
the excellent tuition of a young man,-)- who had 
received his education at the Sessional School. We 
there met with a fisherman, the parent of one of the 
pupils, well known in the village as one of the most 
respectable, intelligent, and well educated of his 
class. He evidently took a deep interest in our 
proceedings, and, while we were in the act of exa- 
mining the children on the meaning of what they 
had read, he at length broke out in nearly the fol- 
lowing manner : " Eh, sir, you'll not know how 
little of this I understand, and how much I miss 
it: I learned to read like my neighbours, but 
I never learned the meaning, and I find it a bard 
thing to turn up. the dictionary for every word.'* 
Can we wonder, if persons in this situation, in place 
of occupying their leisure hours with salutary read- 
ing, which is to them thus difficult and laborious, 
should too often devote them to more degrad- 
ing and less innocent pursuits? From the man- 
ner, too, in which the education of the lower orders 
has generally, been hitherto conducted, parents in 
this rank of life, have, for the most part, been quite 
satisfied, that . their children have received a good 

♦ Newhaven is a fishing village in the neighbourhood of 
Jieith. 
f Mr. West water. 
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education, when they have been taught to read, 
conceiving that this mechanical attainment is in some 
inexplicable way or other to act as a charm, though 
they be quite unable to apply it to any beneficial 
purpose. 

The pious grandson thy known handle takes,* 

And, (eyes lift up,) this savoury lecture makes; 

" Great A," he gravely reads ; the important sound 

The empty walls and hollow roof rebound ; 

The expiring ancient reared his drooping head, 

And thank'd his stars, that Hodge had learn'd — to rtad.f 

It is not, however, ta the lower orders of society, 
that this mode of education exclusively holds out its 
benefits. How often have ladies, and others not 
very conversant with the dead languages, feelingly 
expressed to us their deep regret, that they had not 
been educated under the method practised in the 
Sessional School, and pointed out the disadvantages 
to which they have been thus exposed ! But why 
should we mention such alone ? " If a gentle- 
" man," Locke has well observed, " be to study 
u any language, it ought to be that of his own coun- 
" try :" and, unless this be made a particular object 
of his study, and his knowledge of other languages 
* be brought directly to bear upon it, his education 
will be miserably deficient. He has very frequent 
occasion not to rea,d merely, but to communicate 
hia sentiments to others both in speech and writing ; 
and what mode of discipline can better bestow upon 

• The Hornbook. t TickeU. 
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him that command of language so essential for such 
purposes, than an early tuition of the nature which 
we are now advocating? Nor is it the knowledge 
of language alone that is to be communicated in 
this way. Along with every thing which is read, 
a judicious teacher will, at the same time, give his 
pupils all* such general information, as may tend 
either to illustrate what is read, or to receive illus- 
tration from it. Knowledge communicated in this 
incidental manner, we can well attest, often makes 
a far deeper and more lasting impression, than ^hen 
communicated by any more direct method. 

In opposition to the opinion which we have quot- 
ed from Mr. Locke, it has, till within these very few 
years, been the prevailing practice in this country, 
altogether to drop the study of the vernacular 
tongue, upon entering on that of the dead lan- 
guages ; or, in other words, at the very time when 
that study might be turned to greatest advantage. 
The public, therefore, justly hailed with much 
satisfaction, the recent introduction into our leading 
classical schools in this quarter of a much wiser ar- 
rangement, by which a particular portion of the 
time of their pupils is devoted to the study of their 
own language. We are aware that doubts have 
been expressed of the ultimate success of this at- 
tempt, on the ground that this part of their studies 
is looked down upon by the boys with contempt ; 
and we are free to acknowledge, that the issue will, 
in no slight degree, depend upon the manner, in 
which this most important department shall be con- 
ducted. If it be made a mere reading c/<w, with 
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the addition perhaps of a few prescribed questions 
taken out of a book, the apprehended result will in- 
evitably ensue; and not those seminaries alone, 
in which this method is practised, but education in 
general, will be deeply injured by the failure of this 
most desirable experiment. But if this department 
be rightly conducted; if, along with due attention 
to good reading, the understanding of the pupils be 
at the same time cultivated, which is the best source 
of that elegant accomplishment ; if they be made 
well acquainted with the full force and meaning, as 
well as the grammar of their own tongue, and also 
its connexion with those languages which they learn 
at their other hours of study ; if, as they advance, 
they be instructed in the principles and trained to 
the practice of composition ; and if their English 
reading be throughout rendered the means of form- 
Big their taste, add the vehicle of general informa* 
tion ; — we hesitate not to predict, that there is no 
department 4n those schools, which will afford more 
interest or pleasure to the pupils, possess more dig* 
nity in their eyes, or give more satisfaction to their 
parents. And we make this prediction with the 
greater confidence, from the very eager desire, which 
we daily hear expressed by such pupils, to be taught 
English according to this method, which may ob- 
viously be carried to die highest perfection in a 
classical school. 

As the method of explanatory and incidental in* 
struction, which we are here endeavouring to re- 
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commend, is adapted to pupils of every rank and 
condition in society,.. so we conceive it to be alike 
calculated for the benefit of those of all talents and 
capacities. It is not, as bas been absurdly ima- 
gined by some, a few clever boys only who can pro- 
fit by this method ; neither is it, according to the 
no less erroneous notion of others, only a few dull 
ones that stand in need of its assistance ; though, 
doubtless, the latter most require its aid, and the 
former can carry its advantages to the highest per- 
fection. It awakens curiosity in breasts, where H 
had hitherto lain dormant ; where this highly im- 
portant principle has previously been alive and ac- 
tive, it affords wider scope for its exercise and gra- 
tification. It may not be improper here, for the en- 
couragement of others, more particularly to notice 
two instances that occurred in our own seminary, in 
which we consider this method to have been peculiar- 
ly useful ; the one being the case of a poor idiot (for 
so at least we originally accounted him) to whom 
the ordinary methods of education would, without 
some assistance of this, description, have been quite 
unavailing ; and the other, that of a very interest- 
ing blind boy, to whom these methods were 
inaccessible. In both instances, too, with a trifling 
exception to be noticed in its proper place, the ad- 
vantages were communicated to these unfortunates 
in the ordinary course of the school, without derang- 
ing on their account for a single moment any of its 
regular operations. 

We regret that we have it not in our power to 
give any particulars of poor " JamieVbistory, beyond 
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those which fell under our own observation. His 
father, on introducing him to the school, candidly 
informed the Master in our absence, that he had no 
expectation of his son profiting in the way of edu- 
cation, and that his principal object in bringing him 
to us was to have him kept from the streets. When 
we first past our eyes upon him, we must acknow- 
ledge that our emotions were nearly akin to those of 
the King of Israel, when Naaman the leper presented 
to him the letter of the King of Syria.* His coun- 
tenance was vacant, lowering and dejected, and his 
general aspect (if we may judge from our own first 
impressions) rather repulsive than of a nature cal- 
culated to excite unmingled sympathy. He seemed 
quite indifferent about every thing, and unwilling to 
be taken notice of, and continued in this state for 
some time after his introduction to the school. He 
could give no account of his age, but was, in point 
of height, as tall as any of the biggest boys in the 
school, who are from 12 to 15 years. It was found 
necessary to place, him in the lowest class, among 
children of 5 or 6. These, as might naturally be 
expected, when they found their gigantic class-fel- 
low hardly able to keep pace with the dullest of 
themselves, and not venturing to resent any indig- 
nities offered him even by the youngest, began to 
entertain towards him feelings of no very high re- 
spect, and to annoy him with every kind of little 
drildish tricks. Very different were the feelings and 
behaviour of the elder scholars. They not only 

* % Kingi t. 
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#ere at pams to protect Jamie from every insult, but 
also, latterly, took the deepest interest in his progress, 
which they anxiously watched with an eye at once of 
eager curiosity and of tender affection, while they 
also made him the subject of their own frequent con- 
versation. At first he entered upon his lessons ob- 
vjously as «i unwilling task. Not long afterwards, 
however, we were led to think, that the explanations 
given him by his monitor of the little words, which 
be was now able to read, and the accounts of the 
things themselves which these words indicated, 
{hough .they could present little novelty to almost 
any other of the same age, were listened to by him 
with considerable interest. Standing by, according- 
ly, -one day, when the monitor was explaining to his 
class, that an ox was the animal they saw so often 
passing to the market, and which gave them beef, 
the writer ef the present Account tamed round to 
Jamie, and asked him if he knew now what an ox 
was, " Oh ay " was his answer, " it sticks folk." 
This answer, simple as it was, had so mucji more 
in it of the nature of a gratuitous remark, than any 
thing else that had yet dropt from the same quarter, 
agd seemed to give such pleasure to himself, that 
we did not lose the opportunity of bestowing upon 
ijt h^gh commendation, which was immediately re- 
ceived with a smile of self-complacency, that afford- 
ed us infinite satisfaction. That principle of self- 
emulation on which we have always placed so much 
reliance, being thus awakened, we were at all pains 
to encourage him to make similar remarks, which 
every day became more and more shrewd. Not 
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satisfied with emulating himself, he soon took no 
less delight in rising above his Lilliputian compani- 
ons, and his ordinary place at length, in a class of 
24 or 25, was about third or fourth, while he, not 
unfrequently, rose to the top. It is well worthy of 
remark, that, from the time he thus began to rise 
m his class*, we never heard any more of indignities 
being offered him by those whom he was now sur- 
passing. In place of declining any longer to be 
spoken to, nothing now gave him greater pleasure 
than to have an opportunity of display, and, when- 
ever he saw the Author approaching for the pur-, 
pose of examining his class, his countenance began 
to brighten, and he used to turn round to his class- 
fellows on either side of him, with much eagerness 
exclaiming, " There's Mr. Wood, there's Mr. 
Wood. 11 His general aspect too, now indicat- 
ed apparently greater intelligence, and undoubted- 
ly greater happiness. As a proof of this, we may 
mention the following incident. A Lady who hap- 
pened to see him soon after his admission into the 
school, having occasion, a considerable time after, 
to repeat her visit, requested in the course of it to be 
taken to the class where Jamie was. The truth was, 
she had already seen that class, and had heard 
this very lad examined at uncommon length, along 
with the rest of his companions, but had not recog- 
nised him. We had much difficulty in convincing 
her of his identity. She said, that, in consequence 
of his being so much taller than those about him- 
she had taken particular notice of him ; but, from 
the intelligent answers which he returned, and his 
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happy looks at the time of giving these answers, so 
different from what she had seen on her former visits 
she had immediately banished from her mind all ide* 
that this was the same individual. When he first en- 
tered the. school, he could not count 5, but in conse- 
quence of lessons on this subject, given him by us at 
leisure intervals, (and. which were the only lessons 
ever peculiarly addressed to himself,) he was at length 
able to count with ease so far as 20, or if we remem- 
ber right, even to 30, and to associate the names of 
the numbers, with the numbers themselves. — While 
this unfortunate, but now interesting youth, was ad- 
vancing thus prosperously, and we were anxiously 
looking forward to the final result, curious to discover 
at what period he should be left behind by those, with 
whom he was at present able to compete, he unfortun- 
ately disappeared from the school. Nothing more was 
heard of him till the Master met him one day in the 
street along with a woman, who. told him that Jamie 
had lost his father, but who was in every other re- 
spect quite incommunicative. He could not learn 
from her what they were doing, or intended to do 
with the lad. She was pressed to send him back to 
school, and informed that no charge whatever 
should be made for his education ; but he never re- 
turned. . This is a circumstance whieh we cannot 
too deeply lament, as precluding us from witnessing 
the farther progress of this interesting experiment. 
Even so* far, however, as that experiment was per-* 
mitted to proceed, it has to ourselves at least, been 
not destitute of instruction, by exposing the rash- 
sees of those conclusions, which we at first far too 
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hastily formed, from the appearance of our unfgr-" 
tunate charge, the account which had been given 
of him, by his father, and his first unpromising at- 
tempts at education. It is very true that there are 
many more hopeless cases, in which the same results 
(such as they were) cannot be expected, and that 
in no case^ can education be made to compensate 
the defect of natural abilities. Still, however, 
this incident is sufficient to teach us, not has- 
tily to abandon even the most apparently hopeless 
condition of our species, not to keep them at too 
great a distance, nor to allow them to entertain too 
low an opinion of themselves ; but, on the contrary, 
by kindness, encouragement, and familiar instruction, 
to raise this unhappy class as high in the scale of 
being, as their limited powers will admit. How 
well the system pursued in the Sessional School falls 
in with these views, must at once ' be apparent to 
the discerning reader without any additional com- 
ment. 

The t other case to which we have particularly al- 
luded, is that of Alexa.ndek Laurie, a boy wide- 
ly differing from the former in respect of the mental 
faculties with which Nature had endowed him, but 
to whom unhappily "wisdom*" was " at one entrance 
quite shut out," This interesting boy had the mis- 
fortune to lose bis sight a few days after birth. He 
could still distinguish light from darkness, used to 
4ell us with much glee that the gas in the school- 
room was kindled or extinguished, and was able, he 
said, to discern the colour of scarlet, which he de- 
scribed " as a burning cplour ;",but beyond this, he 
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had no benefit from vision. His other extern*! 
senses, indeed, as is usual in such cases, were by ex- 
ercise Tendered proportionally acute ; in so much 
that he could distinguish many of the boys in 
the school, by some peculiarity, which the sense 
of touch suggested to him, in their dress or other 
circumstances of a similar kind. But, with the 
exception of such comparatively seanty knowledge 
as these senses could afford, and the active 
workings of his own mind, he was, of course, de- 
pendent for information entirely upon others, and 
upon the circumstances of his early education. One 
parent has been to him for many years as if he were 
not, but nothing can exceed the kindness and unre- 
mitting attention of his mother. From his earliest 
infancy she has been at all pains, from such scanty 
stores as she herself possessed, to communicate to 
him what knowledge she could. This, however, 
was quite inadequate to his far more comprehensive 
grasp. At any school where nothing is taught save 
die mechanical processes of reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, &c. he could have derived little or no advantage, 
and nothing can mark more strongly how exclusive- 
ly these arts are associated with the ordinary notions 
of a school, than the question ? which is almost invari- 
ably put to us by every stranger on first discovering 
this boy in our seminary; " What benefit can he get 
here?* Happily, however, our benevolent and discern- 
ingsecretary, who was acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces of thisfamfly, sawatonce the nature, if not the full 
extent of the advantage, (for this we believe no hu- 
man being could anticipate) which die mode of in- 
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struction in practice in our school promised in a 
case like the present. With this view, upon his 
suggestion, Laurie's mother received the charge of 
the school-room, and was put in possession of the 
house attached to it, at the term of Whitsunday 
1825. At the same time, the boy himself, then 6 
years of age, was 'admitted into the school. For 
some time after his admission, he was amazed, be- 
wildered, and mortified on finding the extent of in- 
formation displayed by the other children, and his 
own inability to take any part in their exercises! 
Conscious that he was not like them possessed of 
any previous stock of information, on which he might . 
draw, he confined his first answers to matters of in- 
ference from those facts which were communicat- 
to him by the others, and in this way the high 
excellence of his internal powers soon manifest- 
ed itself. In matters of judgment and reasoning 
he, within a short time, showed himself not only far 
superior to all the children in school of his own age, 
but even to a great majority of those who were more 
advanced in years. All that he wanted was suffi- 
cient data for the exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
and this the Sessional School was well calculated to 
supply. Undistracted by objects of sight, his at- 
tention was ever alive to every species of instruc- 
tion which was communicated, and it soon appeared 
that Ms memory was not less remarkable than his 
judgment. No information ever was communicat- 
ed to him, whether in the departments of nature, of 
elementary science, or of art, which was not careful- 
ly treasured up aad preserved. Scarcely an obser- 
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vstion of any importance was made in his presence* 
whether by those connected with the school, or by 
strangers, which was not immediately added to his 
own store, from which it was afterwards brought out^ 
frequently to our great astonishment, on some future 
convenient emergency. The books of the School 
Library, which are read to him at home by his mo- 
ther, have been to him a source at once of the great- 
est interest and information. His extensive and 
correct knowledge of language would put many to 
the blush, who aire much older than himself, and 
have enjoyed the superior advantages of sight and 
acquaintance with other tongues. He can point 
out with remarkable accuracy the difference between 
literal and figurative expressions, and expose any 
irregularity in the use of the latter. His acquaint- 
ance even with the nicest subtleties of grammar has 
frequently attracted the particular notice of strangers. 
Scarcely a sentence, however new to him, and in- 
volved, can be read once over, in which he will not 
at once point out the principles of its construction, 
and detect any grammatical errors. Not unfre- 
quently indeed, has this little fellow put both the 
visitors of the school, and ourselves right, where we 
had precipitately formed erroneous conclusions as 
to the construction of a particular sentence. This 
indeed, happened to us on one of the last public days. 
In geography also, his progress has been very remark- 
able, in which department he has been taught the 
relative positions of the places by handling a board. 
But in no department has he • more distinguished 
himself, than in his knowledge and application of 
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Scripture, of which the large proportion regularly 
read and explained In our school, in addition to all 
which he may hear from his mother at home, affordr 
him an abundant store. Of his proficiency in this 
respect, no stronger illustration can be given than a 
conversation, which occurred in the school, while 
the former edition of this work was in the press. A 
stranger, (who seemed strongly impressed with th* 
opinion, that, in order to exalt Revelation, it is ne- 
cessary to maintain, that there is no such thing at 
all as Natural Religion,) on occasion of some mention 
of the ancient philosophers in a passage which our pu- 
pils Fere then reading, asked Laurie "What did their 
philosophy do for them ?" The boy returned no an- 
swer. " Did it/ 1 resumed the examiner, " lead them 
to any knowledge of religion ?" "They had no eight 
knowledge of God.*" " But could they be said," 
rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone of disapproba- 
tion, " to have any knowledge of God at all ?" Af- 
ter a moment's thought, the child answered, " Yes." 
" That," observed the gentleman to ourselves, "is. 
by no means a right answer." Upon which we ask- 
ea our young pupil, whether he had any reason for 
making this answer, to which he replied, " Yes." 
" What is it ?" "The apostle Paul in the first of th» 
Romans, says, that when they knew God," laying 
an emphasis on these words, " they glorified him not 
as God." This passed in presence of a large company 
of visitors. Had the gentleman thought proper to 
press the conversation farther, as we in consequence 
thought it necessary to do on the following Sunday* 
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he must have been quite satisfied, on the other 
hand, that our pupils were by no means impressed 
with any undue, or very favourable estimate of the 
extent of religious knowledge possessed by the wis- 
est heathens, nor were at all insensible of the infi- 
nitely superior advantages in this respect, which 
may be enjoyed even by the poorest child in a Chris- 
tian land. Whether the gentleman was satisfied 
with the child's answer, which he admitted to be. 
"very remarkable," we know *tot. But, at all 
events, it is impossible not to indulge a hope, that 
the knowledge and ready application of Scripture, 
which these children indisputably possess, may be 
found of infinite value to them, when assailed with 
questions of still greater moment, than the one 
which was now discussed, and may enable them to 
*' give to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is in tb&n" Surely a mind so furnished, must 
be more impregnable to the insidous assaults of 
infidelity, than his, who is in a great measure 
left to derive the knowledge of his religion, from 
the false representations of the infidel : and it 
must afford every benevolent man no slight satis- 
faction to find, that the mind may be so furnish- 
ed, even amidst the darkest and most apparently 
unpromising circumstances. . We Were particularly 
desirous to have our pupil initiated in mental arith- 
metic, a branch in which all our scholars are in- 
structed, but which, obviously held out to him ex- 
traordinary benefits. This department alone was 
destined for a long period to be to us, in his case, a 
source of severe disappointment. In this study Ijq 
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did not appear, notwithstanding all his anxious en- 
deavours, to be making the slightest progress, in so 
much, that we reported to his kind patron, Dr. 
Brnnton, our total despondency upon this subject. 
Such a feeling, however, was happily quite a Strang* 
er to the child's own aspiring mind, which was of a 
nature ill calculated to brook defeat. The more he 
failed, the more he exerted ; and at length these ex* 
ertions were, when the event was least expected, 
crowned with the piost triumphant success. With- 
in a very few weeks after the period when we made 
our desponding communication to the Doctor, he 
was not a little surprised to find his interesting 
charge making a conspicuous figure in this very de- 
partment, in which he now outstrips almost all his 
companions. — In concluding this pleasing history, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the advantages, which 
the subject of it derived from the mode of instruct 
tion pursued in the School, in which it was his hap-* 
piness to be placed. Without the ample field 
which his talents (transcendent as they are) there 
received for exertion, they might have lain in his 
bosom dormant and useless ; and that mind which 
has been stored with such a variety of knowledge, 
and rendered capable of still nobler attainments, 
might still have presented an almost " universal 
blank." How pleasing too, to know that these re- 
sults may be attained, not merely in an institution 
devoted to this particular class of misfortune, but 
even in a general school, provided it be conducted 
upon rational principles, and that without disturb- 
ing for a single moment its ordinary arrangements ! 
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When the obvious advantages of the illustrative 
mode of instruction are considered, it may appear 
surprising, and we doubt not in a few years will be 
incredible, that it was not earlier adopted in general 
practice; and still more, that, when its benefits 
were clearly exhibited, any attempt should hare 
been made to render it an object of ridicule. With 
the public, indeed, all such attempts have com* 
pletely failed. They saw the value of the method, 
whenever it was shQwn to them, and from the judg- 
ment which they at first pronounced upon it, they 
have never for a single moment swerved. The 
more the system has been matured, and the better 
it has been understood, their approbation has the 
more increased. Its boast is not, that it is founded 
upon any newly discovered principle, but that it 
arises from the first and most obvious dictates of 
nature. What judicious mother, in teaching her 
child to read, would not be at pains to show him as 
early as possible the benefit of reading ? Would 
she not, in picking out for him the smallest words, 
when she came to the word ox, for example, tell 
him, not by any regular definition, but in the sim- 
plest language, that it meant the animal, which he 
had so often seen grazing in the meadows ? Would 
■he not naturally do the same, with regard to every 
tree or plant, that happened to be mentioned ? And 
as his capacities unfolded, would she not gradually 
. proceed to communicate to him such higher infor- 
mation, as his lessons might suggest ? The more 
artificial methods, which the art of teaching has 
subsequently introduced, however useful some of 
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them undoubtedly are, have had the unhappy effect 
of banishing, in a great degree, this natural teach- 
ing, and of substituting far too exclusively in its 
room a mere attention to the sounds of language. 
Still we are persuaded, that there always have been 
teachers, and these perhaps too the most unnoticed 
and unhonoured, who, by recurrence to these natu- 
ral dictates, have produced the fairest fruits. Mark, 
for example, the account which Murdoch, the pre- 
ceptor of Burns, gives of his own method of instruc- 
tion, and bear in mind its results. That method 
coincides remarkably with the one practised in the 
Sessional School ; and, in the opinion which Mr. 
Murdoch has expressed, both of its facility and im- 
portance, we most cordially concur. " The books,* 
he says, " most commonly used in the school, were 
"the Spelling Book, the New Testament, the 
" Bible, Mason's Collection of Prose and Verse, 
" and Fisher's English Grammar. They, (Robert 
"and Gilbert Burns,) committed to memory the 
"hymns, and other poems of that collection, with 
"uncommon facility. This facility was partly 
" owing to the method pursued by their father and 
" me in instructing them, which was to make them 
u thoroughly acquainted with the meaning of every 
" word in each sentence, that was to be committed 
" to memory." [Why only in these ?] " By the 
"bye, this maybe easier done, and at an earlier 
" period, than is generally thought. As soon as 
" they were capable of it, I taught them to turn 
" verse into its natural prose order, sometimes to 
"substitute synonymous expressions for poetical 
l 
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"words, and to supply all th$ ellipses These, 
"you know, are the means of knowing that the 
" pupil understands his author. These are expe- 
" dient helps to the arrangement of words in sen- 
" tences, as well as to a variety of expression. 1 "* 

In the national schools, Dr. Bell introduced a 
method of examination, which, though not without 
its use, was obviously quite inadequate to accom- 
plish the objects we had in contemplation. In ex- 
plaining, for example, the text, "On these two 
" commandments hang all the Law and the Pro- 
''phet8," which, we think, is one of those, that 
Miss Hamilton tells us was all her life connected in 
her mind with an absurd association formed in early 
youth, the examination, according to this method, 
would in general be of the following description : 
"What is said of these two commandments ?" 
"The Law and the Prophets hang on them.'" 
" What are the Law and the Prophets said to do ?" 
<f They hang." " On what do they hang ? n " On 
u these two commandments." But of what is meant 
by "the Law," or "the Prophets," or by the 
peophets hanging on the two commandments, no 
explanation would in all probability be given. We 
•hall not say, that, under this system, no teacher 
ever carried the explanation farther than we have 
here mentioned. But, after the most anxious inquiry 
at the numerous visitors of the Sessional School from 
England, who take a deep interest in education, we 
may venture to aa*ert> that the contrary is the com- 

• €utrie»* life ef Burns, p. 8& 
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moil, if not the invariable practice. Hence the 
surprise, which such visitors express, on examining 
out school, and the extravagant praise which they 
are too apt to bestow upon it. Henc$, too, the er- 
roneous tendency on the part of those, who know 
the explanatory method only on the narrow scale 
we have just described, to think lightly of its im- 
portance, and to imagine, that it can be carried to 
no farther extent, than that to which they have been 
accustomed. 

In the Sessional School, as we formerly mention*, 
ed, along with some other arrangements of the Mad- 
ras system, the Directors naturally at first introduc- 
ed the method of explanation practised under that 
scheme. Its meagreness and insufficiency, however, 
were soon apparent. It, to a certain extent, un- 
doubtedly secured the attention of the children, but 
it left them still very ignorant of the meaning of 
what they read in school, and destitute of that com- 
mand of their language, which might enable them to 
read with pleasure and with profit elsewhere. The 
author's anxious aim, therefore, was to infuse more life 
and energy into the system, and to render it more 
rational and intellectual, to make the pupils under- 
stand as well as read, use as well as "name their 
tools.' 1 In accomplishing this object, he was in 
some measure guided by the recollection of his own 
early education. . How different, he well remember- 
ed, in point both of interest and utility, from the 
dry translations of ordinary teachers, were Dr. 
Adam's lessons, enlivened as they were with every 
specie© of illustration^ etymological, grammatical, 
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historical, antiquarian, and geographical, bearing re- 
ference one while to the sayings of the wise ancients, 
at another time to the homely proverbs of our own 
country. How much better did his pupils acquire 
a knowledge of the idioms of the Latin language, 
from the variations, which he required them to make, 
in the construction of the passages which they hap- 
pened to read, than from all the rules in his gram- 
mar ! While the formal lessons, which he was him- 
self in the habit of prescribing as tasks, from his own 
excellent work on Roman antiquities, were general- 
ly most irksome and forgotten almost as soon as 
read, the lesson of to-day expelling that of yester- 
day from the memory, how much more pleasingly, 
distinctly, and durably were the same instructions 
impressed upon the mind in an incidental form, 
through the medium of the ordinary reading ! Such an 
illustrative method of instruction, the writer was led 
to think, ought to be made thefundamental basis of all 
teaching, while every more artificial detail should be 
resorted to merely as an adminicle. If in one re- 
spect the Sessional School, composed entirely of chil- 
dren destitute of so many advantages, presented a 
less promising field for its exercise, it was one, he 
conceived, on the other hand, in which, for this very 
reason, it was particularly required. The experi- 
ment was accordingly tried : and the sprightliness 
and vivacity, the mental activity and culture, the 
love of reading and extent of information which it 
produced, were of the most gratifying nature. The 
school now attracted the particular, though unsoli- 
cited, notice of the public. , Andif it has thus beem 
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the means, not only of conferring the most import- 
ant benefits upon the hundreds, who have been edu- 
• cated within its walls, but also of extending these 
' benefits beyond its own limits, by securing to the 
important subject of education a greater share of 
public attention, and rendering it more rational and 
less mechanical, than it had hitherto too frequently 
been,* its conductors have good reason tb feel 
themselves amply rewarded for all their toils. 

* Our readers can hardly fail to have remarked, that there is 
now scarcely any account of the public examination of a school in 
Scotland to be found in the newspapers, which does not particu- 
larly notice the manner, in which the children have been taught 
to understand and explain what they read ; whereas but a year 
or two ago no such thing was ever so much as hinted in these 
reports. Such a circumstance assuredly affords no indication of 
that aversion to improrement, which we fear is sometimes too 
hastily laid to the charge of a class of the community, whose in- 
clinations to forward the cause of education, are, we well know, 
frequently much stronger, than the prejudices of others, and the 
circumstances of peculiar embarrassment in which they are them- 
selves placed, always permit them at once, to carry into effect. In 
these respects we ourselves had obviously a great advantage, which, 
ve apprehend, is by no means sufficiently taken into account hi 
judging of others. 
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CHAP. XII. 

READING LE3SONS. 



Parra docemu* ; sed est sua etiam studiis infantia. 

Quint it i ax. 



On the subject of Reading, the first matter which 
naturally comes under consideration, is the mode of 
teaching the Alphabet. In this department, the 
Sessional School cannot boast of qny novelty or pe- 
culiarity. The child is first taught to name so many 
of the letters ; then so many more, with which the 
former are afterwards mixed up ; and so forth, till 
the whole alphabet is in this manner exhausted. 
The letters are pasted on separate little pieces of 
wood, and exhibited on a box, contrived by Dr. 
Thomson for the use of his own parish school, so 
as to be easily shifted and formed into various ar- 
rangements. As no peculiar importance is, in the 
Sessional school, attached to the order, in which the 
letters are learned, those are first taught, which 
stand first in the ordinary arrangement of the a)- 
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phabet, and the rest follow in succession. It seems 
quite unnecessary to perplex a child, at this period 
of his education, with the classification of conso- 
nants, such as their division into mutes, semi-vowels, 
double consonants, and liquids ; nor even with the 
more familiar division of the letters into vowels and 
consonants: for it is no easy matter, and certain* 
ly not worth the trouble, to make him then com* 
prehend the object of such divisions. Neither doe* 
it seem at all advisable, to annoy him with any 
abortive attempt, to make him at this period com- 
prehend the different shades of sound of the vowels, 
(particularly under their technical names of long 
sounds, sltort sounds, and name sounds,) which 
can only be learned aright by practice and expe- 
rience, after he has been taught to combine the let- 
ters. It is sufficient for the present object to teach 
him their forms and names. Some, we are aware, 
who disapprove of troubling the children at this pe* 
riod with any other classification of letters, attach 
great importance to their attention being early call- 
ed to the division into labials, dentals, gutturals, 
and nasals ; which, they conceive, should be taught 
at the very commencement, along with the form of 
the letters, under the more familiar names of lip 
sounds, teeth sounds, throat sounds, and nose 
sounds, or the like. They are of opinion, that the 
alphabet cannot be rightly taught, unless the letters 
be arranged according to some such classification, 
and the pupil be instructed to point put the parti- 
cular organ, by which the sound is emitted. For 
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ourselves we are inclined with one,* who cannot, in 
general be accused of paying too little attention to 
such matters, " to think every mechanical account 
" of the organic formation of the letters rather cu- 
" rious than useful." It must be very seldom, in- 
deed, that a child at school can require such aid to 
enable him to speak ; or that he will not learn this 
more effectually, by imitating the sound, than by any 
very narrow inspection of the organ. 

After the child has mastered the alphabet, he is 
immediately, according to die practice of the Ses- 
sional School, instructed in the reading of words 
of two letters. It will be remarked, that we 
have here used the term words and not syllables. 
In most other schools, it is the practice to make 
the pupil rhyme over every possible combination of 
two letters into syllables, whether forming words or 
not ; e. g. ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by ; ca, ce, ci, eo, cu, 1 
cy ; da, de, &c. &c.f and so forth through all the 

* Mr. Walker. See the Introduction to his pronouncing Die- ' 
tionary. | 

f " In the Madras system,** says Dr. Bell, •• the whole class 
•< bawl together .from the mouth of the teacher, and as soon ai 
" may be of one another, (in an adjoining apartment, if there be 
" one,) ba 9 he, M, 60, bu, the sound being an echo to the sevsx ; and 
" a, e t if O) «, and ha, he, hi, ho y hu ; and also 00, ve, w, w, w», and 
u w», w*, wi, wo, w« ; taking places according to their loudness, 
** and to the right pronunciation of the letters and the aspirate, 
" till all can be heard from one end of the room to the other." 
See BeWs Manual, p, 34. What the learned Doctor means by 
saying, that in this case " the sound is an echo to the sense," 
we cannot pretend to divine, never having been able to discover 
what " sense" there is in va, ve 9 vi, vo, vu." 



I 
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combinations of a vowel with a consonant prefixed; 
and afterwards in like manner, ab> eb, ib 9 6b, ub ; 
ac 9 eCyiCf oc, uc ; ad, ed, &c. &c. through all the 
combinations of a vowel with a consonant subjoined. 
Such also was the practice of the Sessional School 
till within these very few years. With the excep- 
tion of the alphabet, no part of the children's edu- 
cation was found so dull, so tedious, and irksome, as 
this ; while they were, during the whole of this long 
preliminary process, kept quite in -the dark with re- 
gard to its ultimate object. This Was sufficiently 
testified in their vacant, dogged, and unhappy looks. 
The practice was obviously pernicious in two ways : 
it both gave the child a natural disgust with his 
education, and also inured him to early habits of 
rhyming a quantity of sounds, without ever direct- 
ing his attention, in the slightest degree, to their 
sense or object. The conductors of the school 
were so sensible of these objections, that they felt 
an anxious desire to see this part of its precedure 
either abridged or enlivened. It was a considerable 
time, however, before they attempted to carry their 
desire into effect. It has never, indeed, been with- 
out die greatest hesitation, that they have ventured 
to deviate from any long established practice. The 
present one, too, had undoubtedly the merit of be- 
ing founded on systematic principles, and had pos- 
sibly, they conceived, been dictated by necessity. 
In making any change accordingly in this matter, 
it was resolved to proceed with the greatest caution, 
to watch' narrowly its operation and effects, and, in 
the event of it being found either ineffectual of in- 
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expedient, without hesitation to abandon it, and re- 
vert to the common practice, however irksome. 

To carry the experiment into effect, an element- 
ary book was prepared and printed, but only a very 
small impression was thrown off, for the use of the 
school This book contained no unmeaning sounds, 
but words only which were familiar to the children, 
and which they were called upon to explain. No 
sooner was it introduced, than its good effects in 
inspiring animation and activity, where all had hi- 
therto been cold and spiritless, were immediately ap- 
parent, and excited no small astonishment, both 
among the elder pupils and the visitors of the semi- 
nary. The pleasure, which the children experienc- 
ed, in finding themselves already able to read the 
words, which, they had been accustomed to speak, 
was not unlike the delight of the infant in his first 
attempts to pronounce those words, which he has 
been accustomed to hear. And, when they were 
desired to explain them, or rather to give examples 
of their application, the whole assumed the appear- 
ance, far more of an amusement, than of a task ; 
«nd the only difficulty was to restrain them, so as 
to allow each to give his answer in his turn.* In 

* In one of the newspaper attacks, which have been made upon 
this part of our system, its enlivening effects are still candidly 
admitted in the strongest terms. Every (me, who has been occiw 
pied in the education of very young children, must at once per- 
ceive the infinite value of such a concession : for what can possi- 
bly be of more importance at this peril »d, than to render them at 
once attentive and pleased ?— In the same article, an attempt is 
made to ridicule the system, by introducing an imaginary conver- 
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due time it also turned out, that the change was no 
less profitable than it was pleasing. It was found, 
that the pupils were able to read interesting and 
instructive passages, both much sooner, and with 
fully as great correctness, and far more understand- 
ing, than they had done before. Habits of atten- 
tion were formed, and the method of explaining and 
illustrating, which hitherto we had commenced only 
at a later period of study, was facilitated to a much 
greater degree than had been anticipated. As a 
proof of the additional interest, which the children 
began to take in reading, it was observed, that 
they were now in the habit of turning over the 
leaves even of their earliest book, to see what they 
would have to read next ; and, as they advanced, 
nothing could be a greater punishment to them, 
than to withhold the use of the school-library. It 
is highly gratifying also to learn, that, in the many 
seminaries and private families, in which the Ses- 
sional elementary school books, and method of pre- 
liminary education have been adopted, their invo- 
cation between a roaster tailor and his new apprentice, about the 
reason why the latter is desired to sit cross-legged, &c. Now, 
we must fairly own, that such a conversation, so far as it relates 
to things which the apprentice did not previously understand, in- 
stead of appearing to us at all ridiculous, is precisely what we 
should expect every good-hearted master to do in such circum- 
stances. Such a thing can appear absurd only in tbe eyes of him, 
who strangely makes it a matter of principle, as well as of practice, 
to compel his pupil reluctantly to do what he is bid, without in- 
dulging him either with the gratification, or the facility, of ren T 
derinjr him acquainted with its object. 
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duction has been followed by the like pleasing and 
successful results. 

To this method it has been objected, that there- 
are many syllables, which do not constitute entire 
words ; and that, unless every one of these syllables 
be originally taught in a separate form, the pupil 
cannot be expected afterwards to read the words 
which they compose. To this objection it might 
be sufficient to oppose our own experience, and that 
of those, who have adopted the same method of 
teaching. But it may farther be contended, that, 
if the irksome preliminary training contended for 
on the other side, were so essential, as its supporters 
maintain, their own system would be most imper- 
fect, and it is difficult to conceive, according to their 
notions, how a child ever learned under it to read 
at all. It is quite notorious, that every , vowel has 
several distinct sounds : one of them has no fewer 
than four, widely different from each other. Yet, 
in combining these vowels with consonants, so as to 
form the syllables, ba 9 be, bi, &c. one only of these 
sounds, and that by no means always the most. fre- 
quent, was ever under the old system taught the 
child.* Thus, for example, the pronunciation of 

• It is very true, as we have already mentioned, that, at the 
time of learning the vowels themselves, an awkward attempt is 
made to teach the child their various sounds, as for example, to 
pronounce the letter a, under its different sounds of ai, aw, ah ; 
but, in combining them with consonants into syllables, we never 
heard of any master teaching his scholars, in pronouncing the 
syllable ha, to say, bay, or haw, or hah ; though this should ob- 
viously, according to the practice, of which we are now treating* 
have been quite essential. 
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the syllable wa in wafer is as widely different aa 
can well be imagined, from the pronunciation of the 
same syllable in water, yet it was the first only 
which we learned when we rhymed wa 9 we, toi. So 
also the syllable fa is quite different in the words, 
fable, ineffable, and /ather, but the two last pro- 
nunciations of this syllable we were never taught. 
In like manner, there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the syllable ji in a^ance and in in/Sdel ; be- 
tween al in altar and in a/imony ; and between on 
in only and in onset. Yet so it was, that the many 
sounds, which were omitted, came to be just as well 
learned, as those that had previously been rhymed.* 
The truth is, that it is only by actual practice in. 
reading, that the proper pronunciation of the syllables 
in each word can be acquired, and it appears therefore 
most desirable that the child should be led into 
this practice as soon as possible. The method, which 
seems best adapted to this purpose, is to make him 
read, in the first place, the small words of the lan- 
guage, and gradually to lead him on to those which 
are larger. In this we do not pretend to say that 
there is any novelty. We doubt not, that the prac- 
tice originally employed in teaching children to 

• In Dr. Bell's elementary books, all the combinations of the 
consonants with the letter y are entirely omitted, for which he 
gives this reason : u Y is omitted for the present to prevent the 
" confusion of tf, and ly, &Hd to shorten the Jirtt lessons." While 
the Doctor seems to have participated in our desire to abbreviate 
that irksome preliminary process, which he has thought it neces- 
sary to retain, it seems odd that he should have preferred to fami- 
liarise the eye of his pupil with such combinations, as W, mt>ji\ ra- 
ther than fty, my 9 fy» 
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itad, was fop flie parent or teacher to pick oat at 

irst from any book the smaller words, ouch em an 
now collected for him in our " Pint Book." 

The first lesson in that book after the alphabet 
is the following table of short words. 



be 

me 

he 



It wBl be observed, that this lesson consists of 
tight words repeated in every variety of character, 
and order of arrangement. It has been found quite 
easy, as well as highly useful, to familiarize the eye 
of the child, at an early period, with the Italic as well 
as the Roman character, whereas formerly, without 
such a habit, the pupil at a far more advanced stage 
of his education was constantly found stumbling, or 
even brought completely to a stop, when he met 
with words in the Italic form, which are interspersed 
through every part of his Bible. 

The second lesson consists, in like manner, of 
the words Go, Ho, Lo, No, So, Wo, in every va- 
riety of character and arrangement, and mixed up 
at last with those of the preceding lesson ; thus, 
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The third lesson makes an addition of the word* 
On, Or, Ox, Up, Us, on a similar plan. The 
fourth, in like manner, adds the words Am, An, As, 
At, If, In, Is, It. The fifth, which adds the irre- 
gular words, Do, To, Oh, Ah, Ha, Ay, Of, and 
comprehends, it is believed, every word of two let- 
ters in the language, is as follows : 

"Do To oh ah Ha Ay of ha 

"To Of ay do Ah Oh [do oh 

"Ay Ha ah to Of Am so ay 

"Or He ha go Be Lo we of 

"Oh Ye at oat An Ah up by 

"In Do ho us On Me it wo 

"My If to is No ^* fy in 

"Oh fy to do so. Do ye as / do. Wo to me 

"if I do so. Ah! is it so? Ay, it is so. Ha! 

" it is he. Am / to do it, or he f" 

All these lessons the class are forthwith instruct- 
ed to read, spell, and explain. In reading each 
table at first, they are allowed to say, b, e, be ; h, e, 
he, &c. It has sometimes been doubted, whether 
this previous naming of the letters gives any faci- 
lity to the pupil. Upon trial, however, it has been 
found, that, in most instances, it is of great service. 
As soon as the class are able to read the table with 
this assistance, they axe then required to do so with 
out naming the letters ; and it is at this stage they 
read the sentences annexed to the table, in doing 
which they are never allowed to name the letters. 
In spelling these short words, the monitor or mas- 
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t?r pronounces the word, and the pupil names the 
letters,. without any thing more about the matter. 
. In explaining, at this stage, it is a special in- 
struction to the monitors, never to exact any re- 
gular definition, but to be satisfied with any ex- 
planation given by the child himself, which indicates 
his knowledge of the meaning, though it be conveyed 
in his own ordinary or homely language, or by mere 
signs. The answers, accordingly, are of various 
kinds, mid made in various forms. Sometimes the 
explanation is given by a somewhat equivalent 
term, as Ye, you ; Lo, look ; Me, myself; Ay, yes ; 
Us, you and me ; Ho, holloa. Very often it is 
given by an example, as My, my book ; Go, go to 
school, or go home ; So, do so ; On, on the floor ; 
In in the school; Oh, oh dear; Ah, ah me. 
Sometimes it is given by a change of case, as 
He, him ; We, us. Not unfrequently, too, as we 
have already mentioned, it is made by a sign, as 
Me, by pointing to one^s self; He, by pointing to 
another boy. The great object, it will be remem- 
bered* of all explanations at this stage, is to enliven 
what would otherwise have been intolerably dull, 
to teach the child that every word he reads has a 
meaning, and to form him to early habits of atten- 
tion. How these objects have been accomplished 
in the Sessional School, by the simple means* which 
we have just mentioned, all who are acquainted 
with it can attest. Would the method be improv- 
ed by rendering it more artificial and technical ? 
In speaking pf the word ox, for example, would 
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our object be as well attained, by teaching the child 
to repeat any translation of the definition some- 
where referred to by Dr. Johnson, in order to ex- 
pose the inadequacy of all definitions, " Animal* 
" quadrupes, ruminans, cornutum;" as when we 
hear him tell us, in his own familiar language, that 
ox means " a muckle coo."* He fa delighted to 
find, that, by putting together the two letters o and 
a?, he can express that animal, which he sees grazing 
in the meadows, or passing the door of the school, 
perhaps, to go to the market ; and this is all we 
want. If we farther tell him, (and it very fre- 
quently indeed happens that this is the first time 
he receives the information,) that the flesh of 
the ooo or cow is beef, we add something to his 
scanty fund of information, and afford him perhaps 
no little satisfaction. All this, however, we were 
well aware, could not fail to encounter the sneer. of 
the pedant.-f- To him whose own knowledge ex- 

* The Scottish expression for a large cow. Such an explanation 
as this, indeed, from a child in the higher ranks of society, would 
of course be quite out [of place and absurd ; still, however, we 
would wish the account which he gives to be equally puerile and 
familiar. 

f A young teacher, who had been sent to visit our school, on 
witnessing this part of our proceedings, turned round, observing 
with a sneer, " Who gives the children such definitions as those?" 
•' Sometimes," we replied, " they are given by themselves ; some- 
•* times by their monitor ; sometimes by the master." «* They 
" are no definitions at all." " Perhaps not ; but which of them 
«« do you object to ?" " To all of them." " Have the goodness 
" to specify one which you consider most objectionable.'* " Us, 
" for example." " Well ! what did they say of us?" " Yiw- 
'■ and me s that is no definition." " What would you have had 

1 
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tends not beyond technical slang, nothing has, in 
all ages of the world, and in all departments of 
education, been naturally more repulsive, than plain, 
simple, familiar illustration. How well does Plato 
represent the sophist Hippias as scandalized at the 
notion of his descending to argue with a man like 
Socrates, who, in investigating the nature of beauty, 
could resort to such low examples as a fair horse, or 
a feir pot well-glazed.* 

" them say ?" " Oh, I certainly never should have taught them 
*« that." " What then would you have taught them?" "I 
" would have told them it was a pronoun ! ! !" i* That child," 
(probably not above five years of age,) •* would certainly have 
" been made much wiser by what you call a definition." 

• We trust that no one will do us the injustice to suppose, 
that we have the slightest intention to apply these remarks to 
all, who employ a system of education in this department differ, 
ent from our own. They have a reference to those only, who 
Unsparingly deride and misrepresent a practice, which they do 
not understand, for no better reason, than that it it natural and 
simple. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



READING LESSONS CONTINUED. 



Then strokedst me, and madest much of me ; taught'st me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less, 

That burn by day and night ; and then 1 loved thee. 

Shakespeare. 



With regard to combinations of three letters, 
to which we next proceed, it will be remembered, 
that, in the old school, there was in general a very 
long and irksome process, precisely similar to what 
had been observed with regard to syllables of two 
letters. The child was taught to rhyme bla, ble, 
bli, bio, bite, bly ; cla, cle 9 $*c. fyc. Then, after 
thus exhausting all the possible combinations of the 
letter I with another consonant prefixed and a vowel 
annexed, they proceeded in like manner with the 
letter r through all its combinations of bra, bre ; 
era, cre t &c. : and so also with sha>, she ; ska, ske 5 
sma, sme ; sna, sne ; spa, spe, &c. &c. &c. Pre- 
viously, however, to all this, there was, according 
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to some systems, an attempt made to give the two 
consonants a sound by themselves without the ad- 
dition of a vowel ; thus, for example, the child was 
taught to sound b, I, bit ; b, r, Mr ; and after all 
that, bUa (pronounced bil-a) May ; br-a, (bir-aj 
bray ; sh-a, (ish-a) shay, &c. through the whole 
variety of such combinations. A similar set of pro- 
cesses were observed with regard to the vowel pre- 
fixed to two consonants, such as ash, esh, ish, &c. ; 
and also with regard to the prodigious variety of 
possible syllables, in which a vowel might be placed 
between two consonants, such as bab, beb 9 bib, &c. 

■ In this department of reading, as well as in the 
preceding one, the Sessional School First Book has 
no unmeaning sounds, and experience here also has 
shown that such are quite unnecessary. The next 
lessons, accordingly, after those of which we have 
already treated, consist of words of three letters. 
The first of them comprehends, we believe, all 
those in which two consonants are followed by a 
vowel, viz. fly, ply, sly, cry, dry, pry, try, sky, spy, 
sty, fro, fry, she, shy, the, thy, why. Each of 
these is represented in the table both in the Roman 
And the Italic character ; and to the table are sub- 
joined short sentences in which each of them is ex- 
emplified, as, " Why do you cry so?" " Is she 
shy or sty ?" " If I pry, I am a spy.''* Each 
word in this, as in the preceding lessons, is spelt by 
the pupils, and an explanation or example is, as 
before, given of each. Thus a sty is often said to 
be " a .sow r s house" or " a red and sore thing about 
** the eye ;" fry is " to fry herrings ;* and shy is 
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" afraid to speak™ or still more frequently "feared 
'* to speak? For the perfection of these explana- 
tions any more than of those we formerly noticed, 
we certainly by no means contend; but we know 
well that they have been found to answer their pur- 
pose, which, in our opinion, is infinitely more im- 
portant. 

The next table consists of those words of three 
letters, in which the vowel precedes the two conso- 
nants, such as act, and, elk, elm, ink, orb, &c. ; in- 
cluding those which have the same consonant re- 
peated, as all, ell, ill, &c. To this table, as well 
as all the former, are annexed short sentences, in 
which examples are given of the words contained in 
it ; such as, " Is it an ash or an elm f It is an 
" old ash? Is she to fry the egg?" The words 
also are of course explained or exemplified. Thus, 
on mentioning the word ebb x the child will tell the 
monitor, or more probably at first will be told by 
the monitor, that it means " the sea going back? 
Nothing could be more absurd, than to attempt to 
give him any philosophical account of this pheno- 
menon; but it is both pleasing and useful to him 
to ask, whether he has ever seen the sea in this 
state, to converse with him regarding it as a fact, 
and to tell him .of its regular recurrence. 

The third table of this class gives examples of 
those words, in which the vowel is placed between 
the consonants. We say examples, for the practice 
which has been employed in the preceding tables, 
of giving every word of a particular description is 
now discontinued, and one only of each kind given 
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as a specimen. This is done for two reasons : first, 
that the bulk of the little book might not be unne- 
cessarily enlarged ; but more especially to bring the 
children early into the habit of spelling words, 
which they have not seen, by their analogy to those 
which they Have seen ; and in like manner to read 
by analogy those words, which have not been pre- 
tented to them in a separate form in a table. In 
order the better to explain our views, we think it 
right to present our readers with the present table 
at length. 

Dab Web fib rob Cub Bad fed - 

kid Sod Mud rag leg Pig Hog 

jug ram Gem Him rum man Ten 

Sin yon gun Cap Lip top sup 

Far Her fir nor Fur Has his 

eat Wet Sit hot nut Wax Vew 

six bow Yes Big cut mix War* 

When the child has spelt any of the words con- 
tained in the foregoing table, he is at the same time 
required by the monitor to spell all analogous 
words, though not contained in it, and to give 
either their meanings or examples of their applica- 
tion. Thus, after spelling the word kid, and tell- 
ing what a kid is, he is desired to spell and explain 
the words bid, hid 9 lid ; after spelling pig 9 in like 
manner, he is asked about big, dig, Jig, gig, jig, 

• Some of the words in the end of this table have already 
analogous words in the table, and are only added to complete the 
line. 
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wig,* To this table two lessons of short sentences 
are annexed, which differ from the previous ones in 

• Can it be this practice which the Writer of an article on 
Education in the Quarterly Review, that has made its appear- 
ance since the publication of our former Edition, affects to ridU 
cule under the name of " crambo?" " Professor Pillans," observes 
the Reviewer in a tone sufficiently querulous, " should have re- 
•• ferred his countrymen to Dr. Bell's Manual, for the de- 
" tails of the new System of Education, as practised in tilt 
" schools of the National Society, without any of the mvmmmet 
** which have been added to it by quacks and pretenders for the 
" sake of disguising its origin. 'J he amiable Mr Wood has not 
** improved upon it by adding the game of crambo, and the Rec- 
«' tor Emeritus has fallen short of it," &c. What objection can 
this Writer possibly have to the method, which we have found in 
practice so beneficial, of bringing before our pupils, and causing 
them to spell, words of analogous formation ? Not assuredly the 
rhyming nature of the process, as the name, by which he has 
thought proper to designate it, would intimate ; for this jealous 
panegyrist of Dr. Bell, has no objection whatever, to the much 
more copious employment under the Doctor's system of such 
rhyming syllables as the following, 

Ba be bi bo bu 
Ha he hi ho hu 
Va ve vi vo vu 
Wa we wi wo wu. 

Is it, then, the familiarizing of the pupil with significant words in 
actual existence, which alone our objector condemns, and does he 
think this either less profitable or less pleasing than the rhyming 
of unmeaning sounds ? Or, if he would speak it out, is it the real 
ground of his indignation, that any one has presumptuously dared 
to innovate upon what he considers an all-perfect and orthodox 
system ? As an act of justice, however, we think it right to add, 
that, from the ignorance which the writer has shown with regard 
to the Sessional school, it appears that his notion of it has been 
formed neither from personal inspection, nor from our Qwn ao« 
count, but from an erroneous representation. * 
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this respect, that they contain not only words which 
are to be found in the present table and those which 
precede it, but also analogous words, such as those 
we have now been mentioning. Take, for instance, 
the sentence, " If a man can dig, let him not beg" 
of which none of the words " can," " dig," " let," 
" not," " beg," are in the table. These lessons are 
to be explained in the same manner as the preceding 
ones. Thus, with regard to the one which we have 
now selected, the child, after being asked the mean- 
ing of the words dig and beg, is next required to 
explain the whole sentence, and has the propriety 
of the sentiment pointed out to him. 

The last table comprehends principally words of 
three letters having a diphthong or silent e. The 
only peculiar remark, which occurs upon this table, 
regards those words, which are similar or nearly simi- 
lar in sound, but differ in spelling and signification ; 
for example, you, yew, and ewe; to, too, and two; I, 
ay, and eye ; so, sow, and sew : be and bee ; toe and 
tow : lo, and low ; dew and due ; all and awl ; by 
and buy ; one and won ; see and sea ; oar and ore. 
On spelling and explaining any one of these words, 
the monitor is in the constant practice of calling up- 
on his pupil to mention also the others, which have 
a like pronunciation : and to give him, whether con- 
tained in his little book or not, sentences to spell, 
which may make him more familiar with their dis- 
tinction; for instance, "did you see the seaf n 
This exercise, which used to be delayed till a more 
advanced period, is one, of which the children are 
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fond, and which is much easier than we were pre- 
viously led to imagine. 

We have elsewhere mentioned, that no class 
ought to be allowed to pass from one of those early 
lessons, of which we have hitherto been treating, 
into another, without undergoing a personal exami- 
nation by the master himself. In making this exa- 
mination, he should be at particular pains to ascer- 
tain, that they have not learned merely by rote, and 
should for this purpose examine them upon the words 
in the various tables in a different order, from that 
in which they are there presented to them ; or ra- 
ther pick out these words for them from a different 
part of their book. This practice is constantly ob- 
served in the Sessional School. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

REAPING LESSONS CONTINUED. 



Lisping our syllables we scramble next 

Through moral narrative, or sacred text— Cowrs*. 



After the child has become master of the let? 
sons of three letters, he is no longer allowed to lin- 
ger in the threshold. No more tables of uncon- 
nected words, nor even any more detached sentences 
are presented to him : but he is now, by the perusal 

Of INTEKESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE PASSAGES, ini- 
tiated into the real benefit, as well as the practice, 
of reading. The first passages, indeed, consist of 
words having not more than four letters : but, 
without any perceptible injury to the instruction, 
the children are in this form presented with a pretty 
long passage on God, and with the histories of 
Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and Noah. 
We may here remark, that we have found no nar- 
ratives more pleasing to children, than those which 
relate to the antediluvian and patriarchal ages. Both 
the manner and the incidents related possess a sim- 
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plicity peculiarly delightful at their yeats. And, 
when we tell them that such narratives are to be 
found in the Bible, they naturally contract a desire 
to become acquainted with the other contents of that 
sacred volume. 

From the article on God we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph, in order to illustrate our mode of 
explanation in use at this stage. 

" God bids the sun to rise, and he bids it set. He doth give 
* c the rain and the dew to wet the soil ; and at his will it is made 
"dry. The heat and the cold come from him He doth send 
" the snow, and the ice, and the hail ; and, at his word, they melt 
" away. He now bids the tree to put on its leaf, but ere long he 
" will bid the leaf to fade, and make the tree to be -bare. He bids 
" the wind to blow, and it is he who bids it to be calm. He sets a 
" door, as it were, on the sea ; and say* to it, thus far only must 
u thou come." 

On the above passage, the child is asked some 
such questions as the following : Who Lids the 
sun to "rise?" What is meant by the sun ris- 
ing?* Where it rises? When it rises? What 
its rising occasions ? Who bids it " set ?" What 
is meant by setting ? Where it sets ? When it 
sets ? What its setting occasions ? What is meant 
by " dew ?" What is meant by " soil?" What good 
is done by wetting the soil? When " the tree puts 
on its leaf?" What is meant by the leaf "fading,'" 

* It is quite enough that the child, in answer to this question, 
describe to his monitor the visible appearance of the sun " going 
up." Nothing we conceive would be more unadvisable than to 
tell him at this time, that the sun does not " go up " at all, or to 
enter into any astronomical discussion with him. 
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and " the tree being bare ?" When this happens P 
What are " snow," and " ice," and « hail ?" What 
causes them ? Who sends the cold ? What makes 
them "melt?" Who sends the heat? What is 
meant by the word " calm ?" What is meant by 
saying, " He sets a door on the sea ?" [Here we 
may remark in passing, that children come both to 
understand and to relish a figurative expression, 
much sooner than we might naturally be led to ima- 
gine.] When the passage is concluded, the child 
may be asked, Who does all these things of which 
he has been reading ? and What he thinks of one, 
who can do all these things, and who is so wise and 
so good as to do them ?" None of the questions, 
however, are put in any one form, but vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the answers received. In no- 
thing has the skill of our monitors been more ad- 
mired by strangers, than in this adaptation. 

On the history of Cain and Abel, which it is 
unnecessary here to recite, such questions as the 
following are asked, in connexion with the preceding 
article on Adam and Eve : Who was the first man ? 
Who was the first woman ? Who was Adam's wife ? 
Who was Eve's husband ? How many sons had 
Adam ? [and here reference is made to Seth, though 
not mentioned in the little book : which may be 
cited as an instance of that collateral information, 
which we are in the habit of conteying to the chil- 
dren.] Who was their mother ? Who were Cain's 
brothers ? Who were Abel's brothers ? Who were 
Seth's brothers ? What sort of a man Cain was? 
What sort of a man Abel was ? What Cain did? 
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Why he did it ? Why the Lord loved Abel ? What 
is meant by the expression "envy" and "hate 17 
ia the concluding remark ? and What it should 
teach us ? 

After the account of " the flood," the children 
are next introduced to lessons with words of five 
letters, being passages on " the Lord's day," " duty 
to those who take care of us," " bad words," and 
" lying." The nature of the examination on such 
passages is obvious. 

Articles are next admitted containing six letters, 
in which we revert to Scripture history, and make 
the children acquainted with Abram and Lot, 
and the various incidents which befell them. Ill 
questioning them upon all such passages, the exa- 
mination is not confined, like a task, to the article 
immediately under consideration, but extends to all 
matters related in the preceding articles, which may 
tend to illustrate the present one or to connect the 
history ; and they are even informed and afterwards 
examined, as we have already hinted, regarding 
either collateral or similar events, though not men- 
tioned in their book. The monitors are not tied 
down to any one particular form of questions, 
nor are the pupils either required or expected to 
return the answers in the words of the book, or in 
any other but their own way. They thus, at a very 
^ early period, attain the desirable faculties of atten- 
tion, of forming distinct notions, and of expressing 
tNem with facility. As an additional specimen of 
the style of examination at this period, and of the 
sxtt nt of information, which may be acquired by a 
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child without any irksome labour, we shall subjoin 
as nearly as we can remember, the questions which 
we ourselves this very day put in presence -of stran- 
gers, to a very young class, taught by a monitor, 
without any other aid than the little histories them- 
selves contained in his book, and the previous gene- 
ral training which he had himself undergone. In 
every one case the questions were correctly answered 
by one or other of the boys of the class, and in by far 
the greater number of instances, by the boy to whom 
the question was first addressed. The few failures, 
indeed, were almost entirely on the part of children, 
who had not entered the school at the time when 
part of the lessons, to which the examination ex- 
tended, was read by the rest of the class. Nor were 
the pupils trained with a view to any particular ex- 
amination, but only in the ordinary course of tuition. 
The questions were nearly the following : — 

Where was Abram born ? Who was his father ? Who was 
his wife ? Did he always stay in Ur ? Why did he leave it ? Did 
God promise him any thing on leaving it ? What was the pro- 
mise? Who came out of Ur along with Abram ? (On mention- 
ing Terah, Sarah, and Lot, the child was desired to tell who 
each of these was : and, though he told that Lot was Abram's 
nephew, it was not accounted superfluous to ask the next child 
" Whether Lot had any uncle V* To which a correct answer was 
returned.) Whither did Abram first go on coming out of Ur ? 
How long did he stay there ? Whither did he go next ? Who 
went into Canaan along with him ? Whether Terah did not go 
too? Why not ? — [It was not considered a sufficient objection to 
this question, that a former child had mentioned that Abram 
staid in Haran till the death of Terah : we would here, once for 
all, remark, that neither the monitor, nor the subsequent exa- 
miner, can be too anxious to give the pupil clear notions, and to 
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prevent him -from learning merely by rote ; and that he must be 
regardless of the ridicule, to which he may perceive himself ex- 
posed from strangers ignorant of human nature, by asking the 
same question again in a different form.] Did Lot go into 
Canaan along with Abram ? Did he continue with Abram ever 
afterwards ? Why not ? What do you mean by strife ? What 
was the nature of the strife ? (On the child answering that " they 
had not enough of food for their cattle, 1 ' we farther asked, 
" Whether there was less food now than before ?" To which he 
answered, " No, but there were more cattle.") Who put an end 
to the strife ? What did he say ? What place did Lot ehuse ? 
What do you mean by a " plain ?'* Why was it called " the plain of 
" Jordan ?" Why did Lot prefer that place ? Did he live therein 
the town or in the country ? In what town ? What was the first 
remarkable thing which happened to him there ? Who took him 
a prisoner ? Who came to help him ? How did Abram know that 
Lot was in danger ? What did he do on hearing it? [The child, 
in this case, repeated the account in the book,' that " he armed 
" all those that were of his house, 1 ' on which we thought it ne- 
cessary to ask, what she meant by this, to which the girl replied 
that '« he gave them things to fight with."] What did Abram 
bring back ? Who met him when he was coming back ? Was 
the King of Salern any thing else besides a king ? What did 
Abram give him ? [The child answered, " a tenth part of the 
" spoils ? M On which we farther asked, 4 « What he meant by the 
spoils ? To which he answered, '« The goods that he had taken 
4( back from the kings/'] Did Abram take any of the goods to 
himself? Did any body offer him them? Who? What answer 
did he make ? What was the next remarkable thing which hap- 
pened at Sodom ? Who was first told that this was to happen ? 
Why was Abram so favoured r What did he do on hearing it ? 
What did the Lord answer ? Were ten just men found in it ? 
What was the consequence ? Who were saved ? 

It ought to be particularly remarked, that none 
of the children have books at home. The books 
which they use are all the property of the school, 
and remain there. The whole information, there- 
fore, which they communicated in answer to the 
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above questions, had been acquired from their read* 
ing in school, and the previous examinations of their 
young teacher. We do not mention this circum- 
stance as a disadvantage. On the contrary, we are 
persuaded that, had the above been required of 
them in the form of tasks to be learned at home, in 
precise words from a catechism, it would not only 
have been much more irksome and laborious, but 
would not have been nearly so well done. 

To render, however, the explanation of any gene- 
ral benefit, it is not enough that the child be able 
to communicate, through the assistance which he has 
received from his monitor, the results of what he 
has been reading. He must be also taught, as he 
goes along, to give as nearly as possible, the pre- 
cise meaning of each sentence, and* of every more 
difficult word. As a specimen of this, we shall sub- 
join part of an actual examination, to which we also 
to-day most successfully subjected one of the very 
young classes. One of the paragraphs, on which 
they were thus examined, was the following : 

" The history of Abraham, of which you had a portion in your 
" former little book, is one, that you should be sure to read with 
u great care. This holy man, in whom all the nations of the eatth 
•* were to be blessed, is in your bible again and again called by that 
•• highest of all titles, " 'I he Friend of God ; H and he is there held 
*« out as a pattern* for all God's people to follow. You ought 
" then to study well his life, and try to do after his example, if 
" you would wish also to have God for your friewL" 

Upon this passage the children were asked : 

What is meant by *• a history ?" And by «* a portion ?•' 
What '» former little book," they spoke of? And what it is *• to 
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** read with great car© ? M What a 4 * holy man** is ? Who is here 
meant by " this Holy man ?" How all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed in Abraham ? [The child n to whom this question 
was put, answered, «' By means of Jesus Christ*" We then asked 
what Jesus Christ had to do with Abraham ? To which he re- 
plied that he was of the family of Abraham ? We asked if 
Christ was Abraham's son in the same manner that Isaac and 
Ishmael were ? To which he answered that " he was his son's 
*' son's son's son," evidently meaning that he was of a remote ge- 
neration.] What is the " Bible ?" What is meant by again 
and again ? [To which the child answered " over and over.'*] 
What is meant by a title ? [To which the answer was, '* a great 
name."] What was the title by which Abraham was called P 
" He is there held out as a pattern." What do you mean by 
" there ?" What is *« a pattern ?" Who are " God's people ?" 
What is meant by " studying well Abraham's life ?" What is 
it to "do after his example?" [To which the answer was, 
'' To do as .he did."] How may we have God for our friend ? 

The Second Book, besides carrying the child for- 
ward in Scripture History, through the remarkable 
incidents in the lives of Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and 
Joseph, presents him with much interesting as 
well as useful instruction in the department of 
Natural History, such as an account of the dog, 
its fidelity, its various species, and the purposes to 
which they are applied ; the horse, with the various 
methods of catching and taming it ; the sheep, the 
cow, and hog, with the various us6s to which their 
flesh, milk, skin, wool, horns, bones, gristles, fat, 
blood, Sic. are applied ; the swallow, the herring^ 
and salmon, with their migrations and other pecu- 
liarities ; the oyster, and particularly that very va- 
luable species of it, the pearl oyster, with some ac- 
count of the pearl fishery ; the bee, with the won- 
derful skill which it displays in making honey and 
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wax ; the caterpillar, and particularly the silk- 
worm, with the various changes through which it 
passes, and the purposes to which the silk is ap- 
plied; the oak, and^r, with the uses which are 
made of their timber, and bark,— of the acorns, 
galls, apples, (as they are called,) and saw-dust of 
the oak, and juice of the fir ; the cotton, corn, flaw, 
and hemp plants, with their important uses, and the 
various processes and hands, through which they must 
pass, before they are finally converted to their respec- 
tive uses ; the seeds of plants in general, with the 
wonderful provisions which have been made for their 
security, their turning themselves into their proper 
position in the earth, and their propagation ; mine- 
rals in general, with their several species and re- 
spective uses ; the manufactures of pins and glass, 
and the various purposes to which the latter article 
is applied ; together with other miscellaneous in- 
formation, of a kind interesting to young minds; 
and calculated to impress them with a due sense of 
the blessings of education, such as descriptions of 
savage manners, &c. Every one of these passages 
the children of the Sessional School are taught not 
only to read, but to understand. Hence ,the fond- 
ness, which they acquire, for reading all other books 
from which they may obtain similar information ; 
and hence, in a great measure, that extent of know- 
ledge, which has so often astonished the visitors of 
the school, and been called in question by those, 
who have never witnessed the effects, of similar 
training. How, indeed, was it possible, that such 
results (and surely they are most important ones,) 
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could ever be produced by a system, which paid 
little or no attention, and of which it is still the 
boast of same of its admirers, that it does pay no 
attention, to any thing but mere sounds, cadences, 
and inflexions of the voice ? 

As the pupils advance through their Second 
Book, the nature of the explanations required of 
them gradually varies. In the early stages, it is, 
of course, absolutely necessary to point out to. them 
many things, which they cannot fail to notice for 
themselves at a later period ; such, for example, as 
the words for which the pronouns are substituted : 
while, in the more advanced stages, higher and more 
general information may be communicated to them, 
regarding both words and things, than would be at 
all profitable at any earlier one. In order to illus- 
trate this observation, we shall present out readers 
with the method of explanation employed with re- 
gard to two passages in the Second Book, one to- 
wards the beginning, the other towards the close. 

As the nature of the questions on the articles of 
Natural History is in general sufficiently obvious, 
we have in preference selected, as our first specimen, 
the examination applicable to an interesting little 
poem of Campbell's, which has been annexed to the 
account of the Dog. The poem itself, (which we 
have found it necessary to transcribe, in order that 
the examination may be understood,) is as fol- 
lows : 
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" THE POOR HARPER'S LAMENT FOR HIS DOG. 

" Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 
•" And his Jove it was constant, although I was poor; 
'* When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 
** I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

" When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold, 
u And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
, • "How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 

" And he licked me for kindness— my poor dog Tray. 

" Though my wallet was scant, I thought of his case, 

** Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 

" But he died at my feet in a cold winter day, 

44 And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

'♦Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
" Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
" To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
'« I can never more return with my poor dog Tray.*' 

- As the child proceeds, he is asked, What is a 
« harper ?" What is a " lament ?" What is meant 
by " faithful ?* Who was faithful ? To whom 
was he faithful ? — [Such questions as the two last 
would, at a later stage, be clearly quite unnecessary, 
unless where there is any reason to suspect inatten- 
tion.] What do you mean by his love being 
" constant ?* What is meant by the sour look- 
" ing folks and by the harper being " heartless ? w 
Who was his " friend ?" Who was " Pat ?" Why 
is he called Pat ? How did he and his dog sleep ? 
What is meant by " snugly ?" — [To this question 
we not uncommonly receive the answer " coziely,"* 

* The Scottish word for snugly. See Jamieson. 
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which, however it may shock the more refined or- 
gans of those, who, though affecting to understand 
and to be friends of our system, yet sneer at what 
they are pleased to term our " vulgarity ," is, we 
own, the very answer, which, to our less delicate 
ears, (proh pudorlj is, from such pupils, by far the 
most acceptable.] How did Tray show his " kind- 
" ness ?" What do you mean by a " wallet ?" and by 
its being " scant ?" What is meant by " I thought 
" of his case ?" What did Pat do in consequence ? 
What at last became of Tray ? and what did Pat 
do on the occasion ? What is meant by " for- 
saken ?* How was the harper forsaken ? What is 
meant by a " village ?" and By a " native village ?" 
—-[With a more advanced class, we should, on occa- 
sion of these two last questions, have asked the dif- 
ference between a town, a village, and a hamlet ; 
the name given to the inhabitant of a village ; 
the meaning of the words natal, nativity, &c] At 
the conclusion the children are called upon to give 
aa abstract of the whole story in their own lan- 
guage. 

The other passage, which we shall select from 
this Book, for the illustration of our method, is the 
introduction to the article on glass, which is as fol- 
lows : — 

** You have already, in the course of this little work, read of 
" several very extraordinary changes, which human art and in- 
genuity have been able to make upon natural productions. 
*' You have heard of the shroud of a worm in its lifeless state, 
" of the fruit of one plant, and the fibres of another, being all 
*' converted into articles of dress for human beings. But per. 
2 
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" baps none of these transformation! has surprised you more 
" than that which you are now to hear of. Would you believe, 
" that so dear and beautiful an article as glass, could be made 
«' out of so gross a substance as sand ? Yet it is the fact, that 
" glass is made by mixing sand with the ashes of certain burnt 
'* plants, and exposing them to a strong fire.'* 



On this passage the child, besides describing 
generally how glass is made, is asked, What is 
meant by "art?" What is meant by "human 
" art and ingenuity ?" What are " natural pro- 
" ductions ?" Can you tell me any of them ? 
What is a " shroud ? What worm has its shroud 
" converted into an an article of dress ?" Can you 
tell me the various changes through which that 
worm passes ? Do you know any of the uses to 
which silk is put ? What plant is it of which the 
fruit is converted into an article of dress? Are 
there more than one kind of cotton plant ? Which 
is the best ? Do you know any thing that is made 
of cotton ? Can you tell me any plant of which 
" ihejibres are converted into an article of dress ?" 
Do you know any piece of dress that is made of 
flax ? Do you remember the various hands through 
which the flax must pass before it becomes a shirt ? 
What do you mean by " transformations ?" What 
is meant by a " gross substance ?" &c. 

The above examination will illustrate the manner 
in which the information communicated in preced- 
ing lessons is made to bear upon those which follow. 
We have no doubt, also, that it will be referred to 
by our opponents, as an instance of what they are 
pleased to term the absurdly desultory nature of our 
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examinations. We shall doubtless be asked what 
have the transformations of flax to do with the me- 
tamorphosis of sand into glass? Could not the 
latter manufacture be understood without any refer- 
ence to the former ? This is all very true. But if 
we would have the information, which we commu- 
nicate, not merely to be learned as a lesson to day 
and forgotten to morrow, but to be permanently re- 
tained, and as it were incorporated with our pupils, 
— we must frequently recur to it, and eagerly seize 
every future incidental opportunity, which such al- 
lusions as those contained in the passage before us 
obviously offer for this purpose. Such a practice may 
not be highly valued by those, who know only the mode 
of teaching by formal and prescribed tasks ; but it is 
to it in a great measure the Sessional School is in- 
debted for its success. It is to this practice alone 
we can refer, in answer to the thousands of inquiries, 
that are daily made about " the secret," by which its 
pupils acquire and retain so extensive a range of - 
information. On the foregoing examination, it will 
also be remarked, that, though it goes beyond those 
which are employed at an earlier period, it is not 
yet carried to the same extent as at a more advanced 
stage. For example, we should, at a later period, 
have asked the difference between " art" and na~ 
" ture," between " art" and " science," and be- 
tween the adjectives " artificial" and " artful," with 
other questions of a similar kipd. 
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CHAP. XV. 



READING OF THE MORE ADVANCED CLASSES. 



Advancing fttttl in Nature's mase, we trace, 
In dens and burning plains, her savage race : 
Man crowns the scene — a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view. 
Our volumes paint man's state, ere yet endued 
With knowledge— man, poor, ignorant, and rude ; 
Then, as his state improves, their pages swell, 
And all its caret, and all its comforts tell. — Cuabbe. 



After finishing the Second Book, the children, 
besides, Scripture, (which, as will, afterwards be seen, 
is in regular use in all the higher classes,) read the 
" National School Collection," originally compiled, 
like all the other books of the series, for the use of 
this seminary. This compilation consists of Reli- 
gious and Moral Instruction, a selection of Fables, 
descriptions of Animals,* Places, Manners, &c. 



* The animals principally described in this Collection are those 
which retain their wild state : those previously treated of in the 
Second Book were domestic animals. 
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Historical Passages, and other useful and interesting 
information for youth. As the pupils advance in 
this book, each passage, besides being fully explain- 
ed in all its bearings upon the subject in question, is 
subjected to a still more minute analysis, than had 
been practised in the former stages, with the view 
formerly explained of giving them the full command 
of their own language, and such general information 
as the passage may suggest. 

Take, for example, the following passage extract- 
ed from " Wakefield's Juvenile Travellers," which, 
as well as the " Family Tour," by the same author- 
ess, we would recommend for introduction into all 
libraries for schools or young families. 



"SWITZERLAND. 

•* How shall I describe to you the vast variety of wonderful 
« and romantic prospects, that we have seen, since we came into 
" Switzerland ? These charming views are varied with moun- 
" tains, whose snowy heads seem to reach the skies ; craggy rocks 
" and steep precipices, with foaming torrents gushing from the 
u crevices in their sides, delightfully intermixed with beautiful 
" valleys, adorned with groves of fir, beech, and chesnut ; clear 
"lakes, rapid rivers, cataracts, and bridges of one arch, extend- 
" ing a surprising width from rock to rock. The cultivated part* 
'* of the mountains are covered with villages and scattered cot- 
" tages ; and then the insides of the cottages are so very neat, 
" and look so comfortable, that 1 should like to live in some of 
** them that are situate in the most delightful spots, were it not 
" for the dread of being swallowed up in one of those enormous 
*• masses of snow, that frequently roll from the tops of themoun- 
" tains, and destroy every thing in their way. In going to the 
»* tops of the high mountains of Switzerland, you may enjoy all 
" the seasons of the year in the same day,** &c. 
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After leading the passage, the children are re- 
quired to recapitulate, in their own language, the 
substance of what they have read, and to describe 
the peculiar character of the Swiss scenery, — the 
internal appearance of the dwellings of the peasant- 
ry, — the particular dangers to which they are ex- 
posed, — the variety of climate, and its cause, — and 
to mention any other scenery of a similar kind, 
wlrich is nearer home ; such, for example, as the 
Highlands of Scotland. But, as the passage is 
read in school, not merely for the purpose of com. 
municating to them the direct information which it 
contains, however interesting in itself, but, like all 
the other passages which they read, to render 
them familiar with their own language, — to act as 
a vehicle for the communication of general know- 
ledge, — and as a field for examination on that which 
has formerly been communicated, — they are also 
called upon to answer some such questions as the 
following, or at least as many of them as the pupil 
is not already acquainted with, or the time specially 
set apart for such examination will permit. 

What are the boundaries of " Switzerland ? w its 
cantons, &c. P What is the literal meaning of the 
word " describe ? What does the first part of that 
word signify ? Can you give any other examples of 
that syllable having the same signification ? [such as 
descend, depress, degrade.] What does the termi- 
nation " scribe' 1 signify ? Can you tell any of its 
other compounds, with their various meanings? 
[Here the pupil will mention and explain the words 
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inscribe) prescribe, subscribe* superscribe, circum- 
scribe, proscribe, conscribe, ascribe.'] What is meant 
by " variety ?" From what verb does it come? 
What other words are derived from this verb ? 
What is the meaning of " romantic ?" From what 
word does it come? What is a " prospect ?" 
What does the syllable pro signify ? Can you give 
any other example of it ? [such as progress, pro- 
ject] What does the termination spect denote? 
Mention some of the other words from the same 
root, [such as aspect, retrospect, circumspect, inspect, 
expect] What word signifies " that can be seen ¥" 
and the opposite ? What is the difference between 
a " mountain" and a hill ? What is the diminu- 
tive from hill f What is an inhabitant of the " moun- 
tains" called ? What is the adjective from " moun- 
tain ?" Mention some of the principal mountains of 
Switzerland ? What other name is given to " heads 
of mountains ?" What are " craggy rocks ?" What 
are precipices?" Do you know any other words 
from the same root? What are "torrents" and 
" crevices ?" What is meant by " intermixed ?" 
What does the first part of that word denote ? 
Give some other examples of its application, [such 
as, interval, intermediate, intercede.] What are 
"-valleys 7" Does the adjective "beautiful" ever 
take any other termination ? What is the verb from 
it ? What are " lakes ?" What are they called in 
Scotland? Mention some of the principal lakes 
in Switzerland, describing their respective situations. 
Mention also, in like manner, some of its principal 
" rivers." What are " cataracts 7 n What is the lite- 
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ral meaningof the word " extending?" What does the 
former part of that word signify ? Can you give any 
other examples of its application ? [such as extract, 
expel.] What does the latter part signify ? Can you 
mention any of its other compounds ? [such as 
distend, pretend.] What do you mean by " culti- 
vated ?" What word expresses the art of cultivating 
Jlelds t and the art of cultivating gardens f What 
are " villages ?" What is the inhabitant of a vil- 
lage called ? What do you call a smaller collection 
of houses than a village ? What do you mean by 
"scattered cottages ?" Is there any difference 
between a " cottage" and a hut f or what ? Could 
you express " the insides of the cottages" in any 
other way ? 

Such is a specimen of our mode of examination 
in its fullest form. The passages employed for this 
purpose on public days, are always selected by one 
of the visitors, from any of the school books, and 
sometimes from books brought by themselves, with- 
out reference to the circumstance, whether the class 
have read that individual passage or not. On all 
occasions, the examination is not equally minute. 
In the younger classes, many of the more difficult 
questions are not asked, as being yet beyond the 
capacity of the pupils, while, in the elder, a great 
many of the more simple ones are, for the most 
part, omitted, as being already sufficiently familiar. 
On the public days, (which are twice a-week,*) 

* Monday and Saturday. The school was formerly at all 
times open to strangers. This was at length found a very serious 
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every stranger present, without exception, is invited 
to put such questions as occur to himself, of which 
invitation it very rarely indeed happens, that some 
one does not do us the favour to accept. Hence the 
actual acquirements and capacities of the children 
are put to a much more fiery trial, than perhaps in 
any other seminary. When, therefore, we consider 
the strong tendency, which has existed for years past, 
to turn our proceedings into ridicule, and to expose 
to the public every slip which every individual pupil 
has happened to make, the Directors may surely, 
without any extravagant boast, be entitled to con* 
gratulate themselves on a result, which they would 
certainly not have dared to anticipate* With re- 
interruption to business. Stilt, however, the Directors for years 
delayed pronouncing any order upon the subject, in the expecta- 
tion, that, as the novelty went off, the influx of visitors would 
abate, — an expectation which, however, has never been re- 
alized. The present order, it is right to mention, is rigidly ad- 
hered to, it having been found quite impossible to make any ex* 
ceptions whatever, without injury to the school, and also on ac- 
count of the peculiarly delicate situation, in which those in at- 
tendance would be placed, if they enjoyed any dispensing power 
in this respect. Scarcely a day passes, in which, both at home, 
and in the school, we have not multitudes of applications for ad- 
mission, in favour of those, who consider their own particular 
situation to afford a ground of exemption. On the' public days, 
every circumstance connected either with the actual proficiency 
of the children, or with the steps which have led to it is readily 
exhibited and explained to inquirers. Any one, therefore* who 
may spend a whole day in Market Street, will see the method 
of education in its progress from beginning to end. Any in- 
telligent teacher who may pass there the Saturday, the Sunday 
evening and the Monday, will, we think, be sufficiently acquaint* 
ed with it, to be able to reduce it to practiee. 
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gard to the accounts, too, which have been publish- 
ed, whether by friends or adversaries, of the nature 
of the examinations, which have actually taken place 
in the Sessional School, it will be kept in view, that 
these examinations were conducted, not only by those 
connected with the school, but also by strangers, 
and hence have a much more desultory appearance 
than they, otherwise would have possessed. Many 
of the questions are such as would not have been 
put at all by those connected with the school. Many 
of them arise, too, out of answers previously receiv- 
ed from the scholars, which do not appear in these 
accounts. 

We are aware, that an opinion has sometimes 
been entertained by those, who know the system 
merely by report, and especially by erroneous and 
prejudiced report, that, however it may be calculated 
to give the pupils the meaning of words, it does 
not enable them more readily to comprehend the 
general scope of the passages which they read. With 
regard to this matter, it is now very unnecessary to 
trouble our readers with any of those arguments, 
which the subject so naturally suggests. We may 
confidently appeal to the multitudes who have been 
witnesses of our proceedings, and particularly to 
those who have taken the trouble to examine our pu- 
pils with this view, whether they have often elsewhere 
met with children of their time of life, who entered 
more completely into the spirit of what they read, or 
could give a more accurate and clear account of it 
to others. One individual, both professionally and 
personally well qualified to judge in such a matter, 
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has, on different occasions, been at particular pains 
to satisfy himself on this point, in consequence of 
doubts which he acknowledged to have once enter- 
tained upon the subject, arising from the represen- 
tations he had received. On one of these occasions, 
in particular, he selected a passage of Dr. Johnson, 
on " the varying aspect of nature, as well adapted 
" to man's love of novelty ," and examined upon its 
import the least, though certainly by no means the 
lowest, boy in the class. As no notes of this con- 
versation were taken at the time, we regret that we 
have it not in our power to present our readers with 
any detail of it. The examinations, however, on 
one sentence we may notice, because of this we 
have a most distinct recollection. The sentence is 
as follows : " Our sense of delight is in a great 
" measure comparative, and arises at once from the 
" sensations which we feel, and those which we re- 
" member." On this sentence the boy was first 
asked by the examiner, " What he meant by our 
" sense of delight being comparative ?" to which 
he answered, " We enjoy health a great deal better 
" when we have been sick." He was farther asked, 
" Whether he could put into other language the 
" expression, ' the sensations which we feel, and 
" * those which we remember ? ' " to which he re* 
plied, " Present and past sensations," though the 
question, however pertinent, was one which had not 
been put in the school before. On a subsequent 
occasion, when the same intelligent individual had 
the goodness to put the class to a similar trial, he 
expressed, in the strongest manner, his high satis*- 
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faction, and his conviction, that what he had him- 
self witnessed on his various visits, afforded a tri- 
umphant refutation of the objections, which he had 
recently seen urged by an anonymous writer in one 
of the Journals. This conviction was still « more 
strongly confirmed, by the result of a visit, which 
he paid on the following evening to the Sunday 
School in Market Street. 

We are well aware, (as we have repeatedly hint- 
ed,) that it is by means of such visits and examina- 
tions only, the mode of instruction can be rightly 
understood and appreciated. No statement can 
give any conception of the incidental circumstances 
which frequently give rise to the most useful ques- 
tions, and of the readiness of the answers which are 
returned. Very many, accordingly, have been the 
instances, in which those who entered the school 
with the most unfavourable prejudices, have left it 
with the strongest impressions of the utility of the 
method. Within the last few weeks, this. has oc- 
curred in many cases with regard to teachers, 
who during the period of vacation in their own 
schools, have visited our seminary. To such in- 
stances it gives us much pleasure to refer, not mere- 
ly as reflecting credit on the mode of instruction, 
but as reflecting far higher credit upon the school- 
masters of Scotland, whom, from all we have seen 
of them, we are disposed to regard as a class of the 
most liberal-minded, as well as intelligent and high- 
ly useful men. 

% As soon as the mode of initiatory instruction, 
which had thus been introduced, came into full ope- 
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ration, it was found, that a much larger proportion 
of the pupils were enabled to read and understand 
the most advanced school book of the series, than 
had at all been anticipated at the time of its publi- 
cation. It became desirable, therefore, to furnish 
the scholars with an additional book, which might 
afford them more interest and information, than 
could be expected from the continued perusal of 
those, with which they were already familiar. This 
desideratum, therefore, has now been supplied, by 
the publication of " Instructive Extracts, compris- 
ing Religious and Moral Instruction, Natural His- 
tory, Elementary Science, Accounts of Remarkable 
Persons, Places, Manners, Arts, and Incidents,, 
with a selection of Passages from the British 
Poets." In the execution of this work, we were in 
a great measure guided by the following considera- 
tions. Keeping in view the age of the children, 
whose benefit was on the present occasion contem- 
plated, — the previous training which their minds 
had undergone, — and the extent of information 
which, under this discipline, they had already ac- 
quired and displayed, — we were induced to think, 
that the work now called for, in order to be of mate- 
rial service to such pupils, should be of a somewhat 
higher cast than those which preceded it; and 
might well embrace instructive subjects, which would 
have been extremely ill adapted, either to the un- 
derstanding or the taste of more infantine and less 
practised minds. No articles have been studied 
with greater avidity, have been more thoroughly un- 
derstood, or, we trust, will be found more beneficial,. 
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than those which treat of the mechanical powers, 
and other elementary science. As a specimen of 
the method of examination employed in this depart- 
ment we annex the following : 

What is necessary to put a body in motion ? 
What property of the body is it which renders force 
necessary in such a case ? Will a body go quicker 
of itself? orslower? or stop? Why then does a 
marble rolled along the floor first go slower, and at 
length stop altogether ? On what two circumstances 
does the force of a moving body depend ? How then 
can you increase the force of the same body ? If 
two bodies move quite round the same centre with- 
in the same time, have they the same velocity ? or 
which has the greater ? Do you know any mecha- 
nical power that acts upon this principle ? What is 
a levee? How many kinds of lever are there? 
What is the first kind ? Can you give me any ex- 
amples of its application ? In what proportion is 
power gained by the use of this lever? In rais- 
ing a heavy coal with a poker, whether will it 
be easier done by applying the hand near the ribs, 
or at the extremity of the poker ? Why ? If the 
arms of a just balance be each divided into the same 
number of equal parts, how many ounces at the 3d 
division from the fulcrum on one side, will be ba- 
lanced by 9 ounces at the 2d on the other ? [or 
any similar question which a stranger may propose.] 
What method of detecting false balances does this 
suggest ? Do you know any kind of balance form- 
ed upon this principle, by which you may weigh all 
articles with one weight ? Describe the steelyard. 
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Can you give me any instance of a double lever of 
the first kind ? [scissors, for example.] What is 
the second lever ? Can you give any example of it ? 
In what proportion is power gained by the use of 
this lever ? In moving a heavy door, how will you 
do it with the greatest facility ? Why ? Can you 
give any example of a double lever of the 2d kind ? 
[nut-crackers, for example.] What is the 3d kind 
of lever ? How is power affected by it ? Why ? 
Can you give any example ? If you wish to raise 
bodies to a greater height than the lever can accom- 
plish, what other mechanical powers must be re- 
sorted to ? What do you mean by the wheel and 
axle ? On what principle does it operate ? Can 
you give any example of it ? How is its power in- 
creased ? In. drawing up water from a well by means 
of this power, does the operation grow easier or 
more difficult as it advances ? Why ? What is a 
pulley ? Is any power gained by employing a 
fixed pulley ? What is the use of it ? Is any power 
gained by the use of a moveable pulley ? or what ? 
On what principle does the moveable pulley r-ct ? 
Can you illustrate the double velocity of the moving 
power in this case ? What in this case supports the 
weight ? If two such pulleys be combined, what 
power will be gained ? If six, what will be the re- 
sult P What circumstance, in a certain degree, 
disturbs all the calculations with regard to the pre- 
cise power gained by this and other machinery P 

The manner in which our pupils read has fre- 
quently excited the admiration of strangers. In this 
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respect they are obviously exposed to extreme dis- 
advantages, and, if these have in any degree been 
conquered, it is principally to be ascribed to that 
intellectual training, which, as we have already said, 
is the principal source of all good reading. In point 
of pronunciation, indeed, it is not to be expected 
that they should read with the correctness of Eng- 
lishmen, or even of their own countrymen, who live 
in what is called good society. Yet, even in this 
respect, they have received high commendation from 
our visitors, who have expressed the greatest sur- 
prise at the comparative exemption of the reading 
in our advanced pupils from provincial dialect. Nay, 
this very circumstance has sometimes been made a 
matter of blame, under the erroneous notion, that 
attention to pronunciation must have occupied a 
far greater share of our attention, than it has ac- 
tually done. For ourselves, we are of opinion, that 
though an accurate pronunciation is by no means of 
the same importance to the children of our school, 
as to those in a higher walk of life, it ought, even 
among them, by no means to be disregarded. In 
the first place, it is clearly of great consequence, in 
order to facilitate the acquisition of reading in a 
large school, that some imiform method of pronun- 
ciation should be adopted, and, if so, it is surely bet- 
ter that the one adopted should be, if possible, a 
correct one. But, besides this recommendation, no 
one can tell of how much importance an accurate pro- 
nunciation may prove, even to children of the lower 
ranks, in after life. We do not here allude to any 
change, which may afterwards take place with regard 
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to their station in society, but merely to the circum- 
stances, which may be connected with a continuance 
in their present station. How many masters and 
mistresses, from old age, or from blindness, have been 
under the necessity of applying to their servants 
to read to them, and have, at length, been com- 
pelled to abandon this desirable expedient, from 
no other cause, than the disgust arising from the 
coarse and vulgar pronunciation of the reader ! 
In nothing, however, has the reading of our pupils 
been more commended, than with regard to the ma- 
nagement of the natural pauses and the emphases, 
which has not escaped the attention of the most 
scientific teachers, and is entirely to be ascribed to 
the pains bestowed on the cultivation of their un- 
derstanding, for which no artificial system of rules 
can at all compensate. 

In teaching to read, it is of consequence that 
the youngest classes, before quitting their early 
tables, which are to be made the foundation of their 
future reading, should be able to pronounce all the 
words with great accuracy. But with regard to 
the middle stages, we are by no means friendly to 
detaining the class in a particular lesson, till all the 
individuals who compose it shall be able to exhibit 
the unnatural aspect, (sometimes presented at pub- 
lic examinations,) of reading with the same facility 
and elegance, as the best scholars in the most ad- 
vanced classes. This naturally degenerates into 
an exercise more of mere memory, than of reading 
properly so called, and unnecessarily limits the field 
for the communication of useful knowledge. 

L 
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In the Sessional School, the children are now 
taught to spell from their ordinary reading lessons, 
employing for this purpose both the short and the 
long words as they occur. Under the former 
practice in the school, of selecting merely what 
are longer and apparently more difficult words, 
we very frequently found the pupils unable to 
spell the shorter and more common ones* which 
we still find by no means uncommon in those, 
who come to us from some other schools. By 
making the pupil, too, spell the lesson, just as 
he would write it, he is less liable to fall in 
future life into the common error of substituting 
the word their for there, and others of a similar 
kind. In former times, the practice prevailed of 
telling a long story about every word which was 
spelt : thus, in spelling the word exemplification, 
for instance, even a child in the higher classes used 
to say, "ew, ex; em, em; exem; p li, ple**xemple ; 
" f i, fe, exemplefe ; c a, qa, exemple&ca ; t i o n, 
" shun, exemplefecashun ; six syllables, and ac- 
" cented on the penult syllable." This, obviously, as 
a general practice, was a great waste of time v and is 
we believe almost universally exploded. In our own 
school, the pupil, in spelling, merely names the let- 
ters, making a marked paupe. at the end of each 
syllable. If the child too be required to pronounce 
the word correctly, there Qan be no necessity in 
every case for the teofmiaali&n, (if we may so 
speak,) of naming the accented syllable*, mono than 
for specifying the particular sound of each vowel in 
the word* 
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CHAP. XVI. 



DAILY RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 



And now, be cried, I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond the Bible, — there I puRzle yet. 

Crabbe. 



We formerly described the Religious Instruction 
given to the children attending the Sunday Schools, 
connected with the Edinburgh Parochial Institu- 
tions. But if we would indeed render this instruct 
tion effectual to their benefit, and make it become 
as it were incorporated with themselves, — "grow 
" with their growth, and strengthen with their 
" strength," — something more than weekly train- 
ing is absolutely essential for this purpose. Every 
suitable opportunity must be seized for throwing 
light upon the truths, and enforcing the obligation* 
of religion. Nor only so : we must not merely 
avail ourselves of the occasions that offer, butrmust, 
especially in the education of the lower classes, 
whose means of domestic instruction' acre frequently 
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but scanty, specially set apart a portion of every 
day for this purpose. 

The business of the Sessional School, as we have 
elsewhere noticed, both commences and concludes 
every day with prayer. All the books used in the 
school contain a large proportion of Religious and 
Moral Instruction. The earliest of them are in a 
great measure composed of little incidents selected 
from Scripture History. From the time that the 
children are able to read it with tolerable ease, the 
Bible itself is put into their hands ; it is thencefor- 
ward read as a part of their daily instructions, along 
with any other exercises which may be required of 
them ; and, while they remain in the school, it 
never ceases to form an important part of their 
studies. It is not there, as in many other schools, 
dropt when the children advance a certain length ; 
neither can they ever boast that they are " now out 
of the Bible." In the very highest class of the 
school, which is most occupied with other studies, 
the Bible also is by means of a proper hus- 
bandry of time most read. In that class as well as 
the one immediately below it, a systematic reading 
of Scripture has been adopted, which has been 
found highly beneficial in making its different parts 
bear upon and illustrate one another. On Monday, 
one chapter at least is read from the historical books 
of the Old Testament ; on Tuesday, a chapter or 
more of the Gospels or Acts of the Apostles ; on 
Thursday, a portion of the Prophets, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, or Ecclesiastes ; on Friday, a portion of the 
Epistles ; on Wednesday, (which is the only day 
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on which Scripture itself is not read,) an hour is de- 
voted to examination on the Catechism and Scrip- 
ture Biography > and on Saturday,, the children are 
examined on the whole Scripture Reading of the 
week. It is very remarkable how often the pas- 
sages of Scripture read in this, way, in the course of 
a week, throw light upon each other, the passages 
read in the Gospels being fulfilments of the predic- 
tions read in the Prophets, and the passages in the 
Epistles, bearing reference to customs or incidents 
recorded in those, which were read from the His- 
torical Books.* This method, accordingly, has been 
found by the children both most interesting and in- 
structive. The nature of the examination on Scrip- 
ture will, we trust, be easily understood, from what 
has been already said regarding explanations in ge- 
neral, and particularly regarding those which are 
given in the Market Street Sunday School. One 
thing only we would remark on this subject, that 
the examinations on the Bible are strictly confined 
to such, as may enable the pupils to understand the 
passages read, or augment their religious know- 
ledge. Questions regarding orthography, grammar, 
and the general meaning of the language, are in- 
variably reserved for those other books, which always 
accompany the reading of the Bible. 

* As a striking instance of this coincidence, we may mention, 
that in the very week in which we are revising this part of 
our second edition, the children have happened to read, in regular 
course, the 110th Psalm, and 12th Chapter of St. Mark's Gos- 
pel ; in which last we have an account of the manner in which 
our Lord, by means of that Psalm, confounded his adversaries. 
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After perusing this statement, our readers will 

hardly be prepared to expect, that a charge should 

ever have been brought against us, of neglecting 

religious education in our daily school. Yet such a 

charge we know has sometimes been preferred. At 

other times it has only been insinuated, that, where 

there is so much other knowledge, there must be a 

neglect of religious instruction. To those who know 

any thing about our school, we confidently appeal, 

whether they have ever seen any seminary, in which 

this highest and most important of all instruction 

has been carried to a greater extent. On the other 

hand, we are quite prepared to expect, that the above 

exposition of the system of religious instruction 

practised in this seminary, will lead others to doubt 

whether any thing else is there learned* These also 

we would invite to visit the school and judge for 

themselves, whether they have ever seen children of 

the same age, and placed in similar circumstances, 

reading with more understanding, or displaying more 

general knowledge. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



OK GRAMMAR. 



To speak and write without absurdity tjie language of one's 
own country is commendable in persons of all stations, and to some 
indispensably necessary ; and to this purpose I would recommend 
above all things, the having a grammar of oar mother-tongue 
taught in our schools.— Tatler. 



The importance of a knowledge of the principles of 
Grammar, in order to render ourselves masters of 
our own language, as well as of any other, will now 
hardly be disputed. It cannot fail, therefore, to be 
surprising, that this highly useful branch of educa- 
tion should have been so long neglected, and that 
the suggestion contained in the motto of this chap- 
ter should not have much earlier come into general 
adoption. It seems to have been thought, that, 
in the education of the higjier. classes of society, 
this was sufficiently provided for, by the knowledge 
which they received of the dead languages, and that 
for the lower ranks of the people it was an unne- 
cessary accomplishment. Such a notion in both 
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views was obviously quite erroneous. Our language, 
like every other, has a grammar, however simple, 
of its own, which an acquaintance with universal 
grammar, or with that of any other language, can 
never supply. This was accordingly at length so 
strongly felt, that, in all our English schools in this 
quarter for children of the higher classes, grammar 
has for years past formed a part of the education of 
the pupil. In some too of our parish schools it has 
also at length found a place. And, in truth, in 
some respects this knowledge is of no less import- 
ance to persons of all ranks, than orthography itself, 
which all are agreed should be universally and 
carefully taught. Its necessity in order to enable a 
man either to speak or write with correctness, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. But its value in assisting us to a 
right understanding of what we read, may not im- 
mediately be so apparent. We were not ourselves, 
by any means, fully aware of the obstacle in this 
respect, which an ignorance of the principles of 
grammatical construction may occasion, until it 
came in our way on our first attempts to explain to 
the children the passages which they read in school. 
Every sentence at all inverted or involved was 
found a stumbling block. We were particularly 
struck with a remark of one of the most intelligent 
and best educated of our evening scholars, who had 
previously been instructed in grammar according 
to the ordinary systematic method, and could once 
repeat all the rules of syntax with the most precise 
verbal accuracy, but had never, till he came to our 
school, at all understood their application, or been 
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able to discern their use. This lad, in pointing out 
some of the advantages, which he had acquired by 
his attendance on our evening school, mentioned 
among other things, that he had never rightly un- 
derstood the metre translation of the psalms, until 
the acquaintance, which he there received with the 
principles of grammatical construction, enabled him 
to turn them into the ordinary prose arrangement ; 
and that the like was the case with him in some de- 
gree with respect to sermons and other things. 

With the utmost anxiety to remove the only re- 
maining obstacle, which stood in our way, in our at- 
tempt to render the education of the children com- 
mitted to us somewhat more rational, we were at the 
same time much disposed to overrate the difficulty of 
its accomplishment, in the particular circumstances 
of seminaries like our own. Judging from personal 
experience, the author was almost induced to suppose, 
that, though a knowledge of the dead languages is by 
no means sufficient to give a right acquaintance 
with the vernacular grammar, the latter on the 
other hand was not to be acquired without the for- 
mer.. He was also quite aware, how little was to 
be expected from a child merely committing to 
memory the abstract rules, which he is obliged to 
learn from a book of syntax. He remembered too 
well the misery, which it had cost himself to learn 
the principles (or rather the rules, for principles he 
then never learned) of English grammar, and their 
utter inefficacy in so far as he was concerned. Nov 
could he avoid frequently calling to recollection a 
singular but now highly instructive incident, which 
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occurred in this stage of his education. In going 
over the grammar as usual, the boy at the head of 
his class was asked, " What is an article ?" to 
which he orthodoxly replied, " An article is a par- 
ticle, which" does something or other that the writer 
does not at this moment precisely recollect, adding, of 
course, in the usual manner, as a part of the defini- 
tion, " as, there is the lady I saw at church yester- 
day. 91 By some extraordinary accident, his worthy 
teacher, on the particular occasion of which he is 
now speaking, contrary to ordinary practice, ask- 
ed, "'.What is the article in that example ?" to 
which the boy replied, " An article is a particle, 
which," &c. " But what," rejoined the master, " is 
the particular article in that passage ?" " An article 
is a particle," was again and again the reply. The 
next boy was now applied to, who insisted that the 
dux was quite right, and that it was in that way in 
his book. A similar attempt at procuring an answer 
was made all round the class, and with a similar 
want of success. The attempt was at length aban- 
doned. The pupils were permitted ever afterwards to 
repeat their grammar tasks, without being any more 
annoyed with troublesome questions, which were not 
in the book. And it was not until a very long time 
afterwards, that the author could discover, what 
crotchet the good old man had taken on this singular 
occasion. 

While, therefore, we saw the importance of intro- 
ducing a knowledge of Grammar to a certain extent 
into our school, we perceived at the same time the ne- 
cessity of securing the attention of the pupils here, as 
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in every other department of their education, far 
more to its principles, and their mode of application, 
than to teaze them with any servile repetition of its 
rules. At first we conceived that it would be suffi- 
cient for our purpose, to make them acquainted 
merely with some of its leading principles, and that 
this might effectually be done by an inductive me- 
thod, that is to say, by illustration from the passages 
which they happened to read. If this method should 
succeed, the Institution would be saved the expense 
of furnishing the pupils with grammars ; while they, 
on the other hand, would be relieved from the irk- 
someness of prescribed and dry tasks, and have full 
time left them, at home for the gratification of that 
taste for useful reading, which had now manifested 
itself among them. It had the advantage also of 
being in accordance with all the rest of our 
system. * The experiment accordingly was tried 

* In some respects our views on the subject of the mode of 
teaching grammar seem to coincide with what has been called the 
Hatniitonian system, though the existence of such a system was 
quite unknown to us, for several years after the method we are 
describing had been in operation. We trust, however, we shall 
not be understood as concurring in all Mr. Hamilton's opinions, 
and in particular, in his extravagant anticipations of the con- 
sequences of this method of teaching. We are not sanguine 
enough to hope, that, either by this or by any other method of 
education, scholars will be formed within the short time, which 
he allows for that purpose. At the same time, there appears to 
be much in what both he, and still more his advocates, have 
written on the subject of education, well worthy of that attention, 
which we think it would have received, had his pretensions, been 
lest extravagant, and more capable of being realized. 
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and succeeded so far beyond our expectation, 
that we, in a very short time, made the chil- 
dren in this manner acquainted not only with the 
fundamental principles, (which was all we originally 
intended,) but with all the principles, and even sub- 
tleties of the grammar, of their own language.; so 
that teachers, by no means friendly to the rest of 
our system, have been heard most candidly to ac- 
knowledge, that, in acquaintance with grammar, they 
have never seen our pupils surpassed by any chil- 
dren of their years. 

As soon as we had ascertained by experience the 
practicability of the method, we began to put it in 
a more systematic form. At first the grammar, 
like most of our other improvements at their intro- 
duction, was confined exclusively to the highest class. 
Afterwards, the method was rendered more progres- 
sive, and extended by degrees so low as the seventh 
class. In the commencement, nothing more is done 
than explaining the nature of a Noun>&nd calling up- 
. on the pupil to pick out all the nouns, which occur in 
any passage he has been reading. He is next 
taught to distinguish their genders and numbers ; 
but cases are reserved, till he has learnt the verb 
and preposition, and can thus be rendered acquaint- 
ed with their object and use. If the technical names 
of singular and plural, &c. at first puzzle him, he 
is still made acquainted with the grammatical dis- 
tinction, by varying the form of the question. Thus, 
in place of asking the number of the word boys, we 
may ask why it is boys and not boy : and, on being 
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told, that it is because there are more than one, we 
may then, till the word becomes familiar, tell him 
that this is called plural. As soon as he can distin- 
guish nouns tolerably well, the pupil is next instruct- 
ed in the nature of Articles, and called upon to illus- 
trate what he has been taught, by its application to 
the passage before him. He is next in a similar man- 
ner taught, by means of examining the nature of 
Adjectives, their applications, and their modes of 
comparison. Then, in like manner Pronouns, and 
afterwards Verbs; leading him gradually by examples 
to understand their differences in point of mood, 
time, number, and person. Then Prepositions; 
after which the distinction of cases in nouns is ex- 
plained. Then Adverbs, with the distinction betwixt 
them and adjectives. Then Conjunctions, and 
lastly Interjections. 

The grammar which we teach our pupils, is (as 
nearly as we can venture to make it) the pure 
grammar of their own vernacular tongue, without 
reference to the, peculiarities of other languages, 
with which our own books of grammar are for the 
.most part unnecessarily interlarded and perplexed. 
" In this, I think, as on other accounts, 11 we quote 
from the paper from which we have borrowed the 
motto of this chapter, " we show ourselves true 
" Britons, always overlooking our natural advaru 
" tages ! Our • English tongue," says a learned 
man, " is the most determinate in its construction,. 
" and reducible to the fewest rules : whatever 
" language has less grammar in it is not intelligi- 
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" ble ; and whatever it has more, all that it has 
" more is superfluous." Why then should ire puz- 
zle our pupils with distinctions and technicalities, 
that our language does not recognise ? We have in 
reality, for example, no past perfect tense, no plu+ 
perfect tense, no potential mood. Why then tor* 
ment the children with that which does not exist ? 
In parsing the sentences, accordingly, " I have 
" taught," or " I had learned," the words have and 
hod are, in our school, spoken of as distinct verbs, 
and the taught and learned as participles. With 
regard also to the potential mood, it is very true 
that may and can are frequently prefixed to other 
verbs in the infinitive mood : but if such prefixes be 
sufficient to constitute a distinct mood,- why should 
not the verbs must, dare, &c. have a similar effect* 
and Constitute distinct moods of their own, under 
the names of obligational moods, audential moods, 
and we know not how many more of a similar kind, 
These appear to have just as much to do with our 
English grammar as a potential mood has. So im- 
pressed do our writers of grammars seem to be with 
the justice of this inference, that they have actually 
thought it necessary to find, or rather to make, a 
place for the word must, followed by an infinitive ; 
and have, accordingly, thought proper to put it 
among thcr forms of their potential mood, as if the 
necessity were the same thing with u the possibility 
of doing any action."* 

•'«* In grammar, the potential is a mood denoting the possi- 
bility of doing any action."— Johnson- 
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* In a recent publication, reference has been made 
to a new grammatical nomenclature, which has 
been proposed as being easier and more intelligible 
to the children, than that which is in general use. 
In it the parts of speech are designated by the 
names of Pointer, Name, Ad-name, For-name, 
the Word, &c. The Public have erroneously 
imagined, that this nomenclature emanated from 
our school. The truth is, however, that none of 
the names which it contains have ever been em- 
ployed there, nor indeed had we happened to hear 
of them, till they appeared in that publication. And 
with the greatest deference to the quarter whence 
it really proceeded, we cannot perceive any ma- 
terial benefit, that would arise from the innova- 
tion. On the contrary, we think that to substitute 
" the word," for example, in place of verb, would 
tend rather to create unnecessary confusion, and 
that the old name will be almost as easily learned 
as the new. We are undoubtedly inimical to all 
unnecessary technicality. We would speak as 
much as possible to children in common language, 
and even in using technical language, be at pains 
(as we have already said) to explain it till it be- 
comes familiar. But, on the other hand, when we 
do use technical expressions, (and as soon as they 
can be made familiar there is sometimes great con* 
venience in their use) we consider it infinitely better 
to adopt old ones, which are well known, than un- 
necessarily to create new ones for ourselves. 

In order to illustrate our method of teaching 
grammar, let us take the commencement of a pas- 
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sage in the school collection. " The grandest, the 
" most sublime, and extraordinary object, we have 
" yet seen, is FingaTs Cave, in the isle of Staffa. 
" It is a natural grotto of stupendous size, formed 
" by ranges of columns," &c. If the class be only 
commencing this study, after telling them that all 
names are nouns, we desire them to pick out the 
nouns in the passage before them ; when the first 
boy will give " object,*" the second " FingaTs,"" the 
third " cave," and so forth, till they have exhaust- 
ed the remaining nouns, " isle,*" " Staffa," " grotto,' 1 
u size," " ranges," " columns." When they are 
a little farther advanced, the first boy at the time 
of naming the noun " object" will be asked why 
it is "object," and not objects, and the distinc- 
tion of singular and plural will be pointed out 
to him, and so on with the rest. After a little 
time, in place of putting the question in this 
form, the boy will be asked at once whether the 
noun is singular or plural ? why ? and what it would 
have been if it had been plural ? As soon as these 
words singular and plural are so familiar, as not 
only to be easily distinguished from each other, but 
readily brought to recollection, the question is put 
in this form, Of what number is object ? why ? &c* 
A similar process is observed with regard to the 
Genders. The Cases, as we mentioned, are at this 
period omitted. 

After the class have been for a sufficient time 
exercised exclusively on nouns, they next take the. 
Articles along wioh them. After their nature, 
object, and distinction have been explained, the 
boys are then called upon to point out the articles 
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contained in the particular passage. After the first 
boy has given u the," he is asked what every article is 
prefixed to ? what noun " the " is prefixed to in the. 
present instance ? what would be the difference be- 
tween " the object," and an object ? and the dis- 
tinction between the definite and indefinite article 
is then explained. As the children become better 
acquainted with this distinction, they are asked at 
once, Whefther " the" is the definite or indefinite ar- 
ticle ? and, when these terms are sufficiently familiar 
to them to be brought easily to recollection, the 
question is put generally, What kind of article is 
" the ?" What other kind of article is there ? &c. 
The second boy is in like manner called upon to 
mention the next article in the passage, which also 
happens to be " the," and to be connected with 
the same noun " object." The third boy will in 
like manner mention the subsequent article " the," 
and its connexion with the noun " isle." And the 
fourth will give the article " a," and mention at 
the same time its connexion with the noun " grotto." 
In this last case, in addition to the former ques- 
tions, the child will be asked why the article here 
is "a" and not an. 

Adjectives follow next in order. After having 
pointed out the difference betwixt these and sub- 
stantive nouns, and the manner in which the for- 
mer are employed to qualify the latter, the children 
are required seriatim to point out the different ad- 
jectives in the passage. Thus the first boy will 
give " grandest." He is then asked " what every 
adjective qualifies? what noun "grandest" here 
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qualifies? and, when the pupil is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to understand the degrees of com- 
parison, he is further asked of what degree of com- 
parison " grandest 77 is? what it would have been if 
it had been positive t and what if it had been com~ 
parative ? In like manner the other adjectives 
"sublime," "extraordinary," "natural," " stupen- 
" dous," are successively disposed of. 

Pronouns are next explained, and the children 
being called upon to mention die first one in the 
passage, the boy at the top answers " we." He is 
then asked what a pronoun is used in place of? and 
what " we" is put for in this passage ? what kind 
of pronoun it is ? of what number f why ? and 
what it would have been if it had been singu- 
lar ? The next boy having in like manner -given 
the pronoun " it," is asked what it is used in place 
of? what kind of a pronoun it is ? of wha,t gender? 
why ? what it would have been if it had been J emu 
nine ? and what if it had been masculine ? of what 
number it is ? why ? and what it would have been 
if it had been plural ? 

The Verb and Participle follow next. Their 
nature and object having been explained, the chil- 
dren are called upon to select the first verb in the 
passage, which is " have." When they are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the nature of the verb itself, 
they are farther instructed with regard to its different 
variations. Thus in thepresent instance the child, who 
has given the word *'< have," is next asked of what 
mood it is ? and why ? of what time ? what it would 
have been if it had been past time ? of what num~ 
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bet t why ? of what person ? and why ? The se- 
cond boy having in like manner given the verb " is," 
is asked of what mood it is ? why ? and what it 
would have been if it had been subjunctive f of 
ifchat time ? and what it would have been if it had 
been past instead of present ? of what number ? 
why ? and what it would have been if it had been 
plural ? of what person ? why ? what it would have 
been if it had been of the second person ? and what 
if it had been of the first? The participles will 
then be selected? and the boy who mentions "seen* 
is asked whether it is the present or the past parti- 
ciple ? what it would have been if it had been the 
other participle ? and what if it been the past time 
of the verb ? The participle " formed" will then 
be disposed of in like manner. 

Prepositions are next explained and selected. 
The first boy, having made mention of" in," is asked 
what every preposition is placed before ? and before 
what noun " in" is here placed ? The like inquiry 
is made with regard to the prepositions " of" and 
« by." 

The pupils, being now made acquainted with 
verbs and prepositions, are at length in a condition 
to understand the nature and object of cases, which 
are therefore explained to them. In addition, ac- 
cordingly, to the other questions regarding nouns 
and pronouns, those which relate to their cases are 
now asked. Thus, of what case is " object ?" why ? 
Of what case is the pronoun " we ?" why ? what if 
it had been objective ? what if it had been possessive? 
Of what case is the noun " FingaTs?" Of what num- 
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ber is. it ? what would have been the difference if it 
had been the plural possessive? what if it had 
been the plural objective ? what if it had been the 
plural nominative ? Of what case is " cave ?" 
w hy ? — [And here, if the child be sufficiently ad- 
vanced he may be farther called upon to enume- 
rate, in his own way, the various occasions on which 
a nominative case is used.] Of what case is " isle Y? 
why ? what other words besides prepositions govern an 
objective case ? Of what case is " it ?" Why ? What 
if it had been possessive ? what if it had been ob- 
jective ? So also with regard to the other nouns and 
pronouns. 

The pupils are next instructed in the nature of 
Adverbs, and the distinction betwixt them and 
adjectives. Having mentioned the word " most" 
as the first adverb in the passage, they are next 
asked what wordi the adverb is used to qualify? 
what word the adverb " most" here qualifies ?"* 
what degree of comparison " most" is ? what is the 
positive ? what the comparative ? whether " most" 



m We may here remark, that from the practice of clubbing 
words together, which is not uncommon in parsing the English 
language, we are apt to lose sight of the nature, force, and mode 
of operation of the individual words. Thus, for example, from 
the practice of joining together the adverb and the adjective 
in such expressions as *' most sublime," in order to make out a 
superlative degree of the adjective, we had no little difficulty on. 
one occasion to persuade a teacher of grammar, that the word 
most in such a case is an adverb at all. From the like cause our 
children hare sometimes been charged by teachers with gross 
ignorance, for saying that the verb, which follows the auxiliaries, 
may, can, thall, witf, And the like, is in the infinitive mood; 
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i« ever any other part of speech ? whether they can 
give any example of this ? why the word is an ad- 
jective in the example so given? The children 
will then be required to point out the next adverb 
in the' passage, which is " yet." With regard to 
this word, if they had previously been made ac- 
quainted with conjunctions, we should have asked 
whether it is ever any other part of speech ? and 
when ? 

The next part of speech to which the pupil's at- 
tention is particularly called is the Conjunction, 
of which, in the present case, they will give as an 
example the word " and," and be required to say 
what it connects. 

Interjections form the last subject of consi- 
deration, and as these but rarely occur in the course 
of ordinary reading, it becomes necessary to furnish 
extraneous examples. 

After the children have learned all the parts of 
speech, or at least all the principal ones, the prac- 
tice of classing the same parts of speech is entirely 
dropt, and each word is parsed according to the 
common method in its own order. Thus " the," 
the definite article prefixed to " object ;" " grand- 
" est," an adjective in the superlative degree quali- 
fying " object ;" " the," the definite article prefixed 
to " object ;" " most," an adverb in the superlative 
degree qualifying " sublime ;" " sublime," an ad- 
jective qualifying " object ;" " and," a conjunction 
connecting " sublime " and " extraordinary ;" " ob- 
"ject," a noun, neuter, singular, nominative to 
" is ;" " we," a personal pronoun, plural, nomina- 
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tive to «* kave ;" " have," a verb, indicative mood, 
present time, plural number, and first person; 
" yet," an adverb qualifying " seen ;" " is,'" a verb, 
indicative mood, present, singular, third person; 
" FingaTs," a noun, masculine, possessive, singular ; 
"cave," a noun, neuter, nominative, because it 
follows the- verb " is" preceded by a nominative ;* 
" in," a preposition governing " isle ;" " the," the 
definite article prefixed to " isle ;" " isle," a noun, 
neuter, singular, objective governed by the prepo- 
sition "in ;" "of," a preposition governing "Staffa ;" 
"Staffa," a noun, neuter, singular, objective go- 
verned by the preposition "of." This routine, 
however, is very often broken in upon, (much of- 
tener, indeed, than otherwise,) as the state of the 
class, the particular answer given, or any other cir- 
cumstances, may suggest the propriety of more par- 
ticular questions. 

Nothing can possibly be more satisfactory than 
the result of this experiment. There is however a 
very great difference betwixt teaching the grammar 
of one^s own language, and that of a foreign tongue. 
In the latter case, and even in teaching the gram- 
mar of a vernacular language more complicated 
than our own, we should consider it absolutely ne- 
cessary to put the pupil in possession of a book of 
grammar, from which he may learn die various in- 
flexions and rules. Those, too* who are less prac- 

* We have given this as a specimen of the manner in which 
our rules- are repeated, or rather the principles enunciated. If 
the principle be expressed, the pupil may do it in any words lie 
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tised in that method of oral instruction, which per- 
vades our whole system, may perhaps derive greater 
benefit, than our school would, from the use of 
some judicious systematical treatise. But, even 
where such a book is used, whether in teaching a 
vernacular or a foreign tongue, it ought never to 
be forgotten, that grammar is not solely, nor even 
chiefly to be acquired from what a child learns at 
home to repeat, but from what he is practically 
taught by a judicious master in school ; — not from 
the rules contained in the systematic work, but 
from the application of the principles to the daily 
lessons. We can, accordingly, by no means ap- 
prove of that method of teaching any language, 
which is now every day becoming more and more 
exploded, whereby a long and irksome preliminary 
process of grammar was gone through, before a 
book was put into the hands of the pupil to read. 
Before Leaving the subject of grammar, we would 
remark, that, in our opinion, after the pupil has 
been practically instructed in its leading principles, 
he may then with great advantage peruse some of 
the systematic treatises on this subject. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

OK JtttlTING. 



Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing, 
Their mutual feelings in the opening spring; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend. 

Crabbe. 



The benefits which Writing holds out to eveiy 
class of the community, can hardly be called in 
question by any one, who, for a single moment, 
reflects upon the comfort and delight, which, espe- 
cially in situations of danger and distress, a letter 
is calculated to afford to a distant parent, wife, or 
other relative or friend. Yet this blessing the op- 
ponents of education long withheld from the lower 
orders, on no better ground, than that, like every 
other blessing, it might by possibility be perverted 
and abused. " If you teach them to write," it was 
said, " they will learn to forge." And, upon the 
same principle, they ought, were it possible, to be 
precluded from the exercise of speech, because they 
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may lie and blaspheme, and have cause to say with 
Caliban— 

" You taught me language ; and my profit on't 
" Is, I know how to curse : the red plague rid you 
44 For learning me your language." 

This absurd objection, though urged at no remote 
period, (as shall afterwards be noticed,) can no long- 
er find any one hardy enough to be its advocate. 

In the Sessional School, where, from the condi- 
tion of the pupils, it is highly desirable, that every 
branch of education should begin at as early a 
period as possible, the reading and writing com- 
mence simultaneously. In order also that the pu- 
pils may have more extensive practice in this art, 
than the institution could afford, if they were con- 
stantly to employ pens and paper for this purpose, 
each of them is, (according to the practice both of 
the Madras and Lancasterian schools,) furnished 
with a pencil and slate, which last is constantly 
suspended round his neck, during the period of his 
attendance upon school. There is no other pecu- 
liarity in this department. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



ON ARITHMETIC 



If It were done, when tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly.— Shajlspeark, 



In the historical part of this work, we have already 
stated, that it was in Arithmetic we first suc- 
ceeded in kindling that ardour, which has since dif- 
fused itself through every other department of the 
Institution. There is no department, indeed, in 
which either activity or indolence may be more 
strikingly exemplified than in arithmetic* " The 
" whining school-boy creeping like snail unwillingly 
" to school," is, in our opinion, but a very faint 
picture of sloth, when compared with the appear- 
ance, which the same boy sometimes exhibits, when 
nominally engaged at the desk with figures. His 
lounging attitude, his vacant and listless look, his 
eye turned ever and anon to the town clock, if such 
happens to be within his sight, will too surely attest 
the utter inertness of his mind ; unless, perchance, 
you behold him at the happy moment, when his 
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brightening countenance intimates that his neigh- 
bour has invited him to a secret game at nine (Ts* 
upon the slate. He thinks, perhaps, that his cal- 
culation will do as well to-morrow as to-day ; and 
even if it should be called for sooner, his kind 
play-mate will enable him to finish it, which will 
quite supersede the necessity of disturbing his te- 
pose, or less pernicious amusement, by any thoughts 
about the principles, on which it is to be accom- 
plished. What a contrast does such a scene ex- 
hibit to the activity, which is displayed by some 
other schools in the same department ! We had 
ourselves too often witnessed the forme*, and had 
also frequently heard of the latter, particularly as 
exhibited in our own city by Mr. Paton in our 
eaily days, and more recently by Mr. Scott. We 
considered the teaching of arithmetic in classes, (a 
practice which existed in the Sessional School before 
we saw it,) as peculiarly favourable to the introduc- 
tion of greater energy in this department of the se- 
minary, than it yet possessed. The external ar- 
rangements, which had been already introduced by 
the Directors, were all that could be desired; it 
therefore only remained for us to make the most of 
them, and to inspire that animation, which these ar- 
rangements were so well calculated to foster. For 
this purpose, our first object was to render excel- 
lence in this department as much a matter of emu- 
lation as in the others ; and in this we at length 

* A well known and trifling child's game at schools in Scot- 
land for writing and arithmetic, in which there are nine figures 
like the letter O, connected by lines according to certain rules. 
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completely succeeded, partly by personal encou- 
ragement, and partly by bestowing additional 
prizes for combined alertness and accuracy. Arith- 
metic, which had hitherto been one of the dullest 
of their occupations, now became to the scholars a 
source of the highest interest and amusement. At 
none of their sports did they ever exhibit greater 
zeal. They, by degrees, attained a rapidity of move- 
ment in this art, which we should have previously 
accounted quite incredible,* and; along with that 
celerity, a proportional accuracy in calculation. But 
this was not all. They acquired, at the same time, 
what, in our opinion, is infinitely more valuable 



* Some of our boys multiply the longest line of figures by ano- 
ther figure, (quite according to the common method,) with per- 
fect accuracy, in less than half a second to a figure. That is to 
say, they will multiply such a line of figures as 

7,685928,165487,938764 
by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less than the sixth part of a 
minute. From such a line they will subtract another of the 
same length in the ordinary way, in about seven seconds ; and 
if allowed to perform the operation from left to right, while the 
question is under dictation, (though it should be dictated with a 
rapidity which would not permit ourselves to take down merely 
the original figures,) they will present the whole operation, both 
question and answer, in scarcely one second from the time of 
announcing the last figure. In addition, they will sum up seven 
lines of eight figures each, in the ordinary way. in less than one- 
third of a minute ; and, if allowed to perform the operation while 
the question is dictating, in about three seconds. All other cal- 
culations they perform with proportional celerity. These modes 
of working during dictation (when allowed J are suggestions of 
their own in their zeal to surpass each other, and not taught by 
the master. 
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than any arithmetical attainment, that general ener- 
gy and activity of mind, which we found of so much 
service in the introduction of all our subsequent im- 
provements, and which we doubt not has in a great 
measure formed the character of many of them for 
life. 

It is sometimes observed, that accuracy in calcula- 
tion is infinitely more important than rapidity. This 
is a proposition which no one will call in question ; 
and therefore, if the two things were necessarily or 
naturally opposed to each other, there can be no 
doubt which should be preferred. But if, on the 
other hand, the two are, under proper discipline, 
found to go hand in hand, — if he who performs a 
calculation with ease and rapidity, performs it with 
no less accuracy, than he who does so with difficulty 
and sluggishness, — " if," in a word, the opera- 
tion "were done when 'tis done, — then" surely, 
u 'twere well it were done quickly ." The friends 
of accuracy in calculation must undoubtedly admit, 
that this correctness is best to be attained by prac- 
tice, and who is it, that, in his early years, enjoys 
most the benefit of such practice ? He who performs 
one calculation in an hour, or he who perhaps per- 
forms sixty of a similar kind in the same time. Nor 
need we here repeat what we have already said, of 
the opposite influence of these two methods, in form- 
ing the permanent character of the pupils. 

Much astonishment has been excited by the suc- 
cess of the Arithmetical department of this institu- 
tion, and high approbation has been bestowed upon 
it. In no other way, however, can its instructors 
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be said to have contributed to that success, than by 
the seal which they excited in the breasts of the 
young people themselves. Their own exertions ac- 
complished the rest It has been one of pur lead- 
ing objects to explain particularly the principles, 
and to point out the various processes, with which 
we ourselves are acquainted, for carrying jhese 
principles into practice ; but the application of the 
principles, and the selection of the particular opera- 
tion, are, in each case, left to our pupils themselves, 
who frequently devise new combinations, and far 
shorter and easier methods, than have occurred to 
us* In many schools a quite opposite practice 
prevails. In these, upon the same principle, by 
which the pupil is compelled to repeat every rule 
in the same undeviating words, and to give every 
translation in precisely the master's own language, 
he is also required to perform every arithmeti- 
cal calculation in the particular manner, which has 
been peremptorily enjoined by the master, or hap 
been prescribed in some particular book. With 
us, on the contrary, the scholar is not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, to take his own way ; and, 
accordingly, out of half a dozen of boys performing 
the same calculation, it not unfrequently happens, 
that no two of them have been following the same 
method. 

In order also to encourage alertness in whatever 
is done, we have been in the practice of making the 
children begin with very short and easy questions 
at first, and, as soon as they can do these pretty 
briskly, to proceed to those which are longer and 
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more difficult Thus, their first questions in Simple 
Addition never consist of more than three column* 
of three figures each. As soon as they can cast up 
these with tolerable ease, they next sum up twelve 
figures, then sixteen, and so forth gradually. The 
exercise must not be rendered fatiguing or oppres- 
sive, and must always be performed as expeditious- 
ly as possible. 

The mental arithmetic of the Sessional School, 
has particularly attracted the notice of strangers, 
and is perhaps of more utility than many people 
are aware. It may be said that this acquirement 
can only be of advantage when pencil and paper are 
not to be had, which is a situation of rare occur* 
rence. Such situations, however, must sometimes 
occur, especially in the rank of life to which our 
children belong, where this faculty will be found of 
the greatest service. But it is not only in the ab- 
sence of the pencil that its value is felt. The great 
facility which it contributes even to slate arithmetic, 
and the exercise which it gives the mind, are, in our 
opinion, none of its least recommendations. It ap- 
pears, accordingly, to have been too much neglect- 
ed in this country ; we had almost said totally dis* 
regarded. In the Sessional School, indeed, at the 
time of our first acquaintance with it, the master was 
in the practice of putting occasionally to his pupils, 
the very few and easy questions of this kind which 
were to be found in Davidson and Scott's work. This 
appeared to be far too meagre, and accomplishing com- 
paratively little. We were convinced of the import- 
ance of the acquisition if carried sufficiently far, and 
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felt a strong desire to contribute to its extension : 
but we own we were impressed with an undue pre- 
sentiment of the difficulty of such an attempt, which 
was increased by being informed, that peculiar me- 
chanical contrivances had from necessity been resort- 
ed to by Pestalozzi and others for this purpose. We 
were resolved, however, to make the attempt, and to 
make it as nearly as possible upon the ordinary princi- 
ples of slate arithmetic, that the one might the more 
easily lend its aid to the other. The experiment was 
of course at first confined to the highest class, and 
reached no farther than the easier questions, What 
is the price of so many yards at so many shillings ? 
or at 6s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and Is. 8d., the integral parts 
of a pound ? but was afterwards gradually extended 
to more difficult questions, such as the price of 272 
yards at lOf d. We originally had no difficulty in , 
making the calculations ourselves mentally along 
with the children, but this we were soon obliged to 
give up, and to resort to the slate. This too, we 
ere long discovered would not answer, as the chil- 
dren performed the calculation so much more ra- 
pidly than we, that much time was unnecessarily 
lost. We then, in self-defence, thought of resort- 
ing to the " Ready Reckoner," which has ever since 
been employed as our principal Catechism in such 
matters. Those who have never had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the performances of our children in 
mental arithmetic, may form some estimate of it, 
when they are told, that, on more than one occa- 
sion, when three or four of our best Arithmeticians 
were employed to answer one question in every 
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page of the Reckoner, and selected from every va- 
riety of column in that page, (that is to say, the 
first question being 13 yards at a farthing, the se- 
cond, 54 at a halfpenny, the third, 95 at three far- 
things, and so on to the last, being perhaps 10,000 
at 19s. 6d.) the whole questions being 147 * n num- 
ber, were answered seriatim within 20 minutes, in- 
cluding the time taken by ourselves in announcing 
the questions. Each boy was, of course, according 
to custom, allowed to take the method he found 
easiest for himself. 

We afterwards put the mental arithmetic in a 
more systematic train, commencing it simultaneous- 
ly with the slate arithmetic, which improvement has 
been found of the greatest advantage, and has clearly 
evinced, that, though in the acquisition of this, as of 
every thing else, there is a variety of aptitude in child- 
ren, all may arrive at it to an extent, which could not 
naturally be foreseen, andhas been found highly bene- 
ficial. At the very commencement of Arithmetic, 
the child is taught to answer how many are 1 and 2, 

3 and 3, 6 and 4, 10 and 5, 15 and 6, 21 and 7, &c« 
In preparing to enter upon subtraction, in like man- 
ner, he is asked, Take 1 from 100, how many re- 
main ? 2 from 99, 3 from 97, 4 from 94, 5 from 
90, &c. So also, before entering upon multiplica- 
tion, he is taught to answer twice 2, three times 3 X 

4 times 4, &c. " What is this," we shall be ask- 
ed, " but the old multiplication table ? n So it un- 
doubtedly is, and this, we beg leave to add, is the 
only way, in which this table is now learned in our 
school, and it has been found a far more effectual* 
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as veil aa more pleasing mode of learning it, than 
when we used to enjoin it as a task. Formerly no* 
thing about the school was more annoying or more 
difficult to accomplish, than learning this table: now 
without any such table at all, or any annoyance, 
(for the present practice is literally a sport,) the ob- 
ject is infinitely better accomplished. Our readers 
cannot fail to remark, how much this practice is in 
unison with the rest of our system in its other depart- 
ments. When the children are entering upon di- 
vision, they are practised in a similar manner as in 
multiplication, only having the questions inverted ; 
for example, how many eights are in ICO ? In the 
same manner, in entering upon the compound rules, 
they are made acquainted with the money tables, 
&c. and practised upon them mentally. 

Places are regularly taken in arithmetic as in the 
other departments of education in the School. 
Whenever a pupil has finished his calculation on 
the slate, he steps forward to an inner circle, and 
presents it to the monitor. If it be accurate, he 
becomes dux, and so on seriatim. If the calcula- 
tion be inaccurate, the pupil returns to the outer 
circle to complete it. In mental arithmetic, in like 
manner, the first boy who returns a correct answer 
is put up to the top. In this department, each pupil* 
(whatever may be his present place in the class,) is» 
for an obvious reason, allowed to speak out as soon 
as he has performed his calculation, without watt- 
ing to be pointed to ; which, we have already men- 
tioned, is not the case in the other departments. 
The children in the Sessional School generally 
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enter upon arithmetic about the same time that 
they commence their Second Book in reading. 
Though we are most friendly to a much earlier 
commencement of arithmetic than has been com* 
monly practised, still we think it quite possible to 
fall into the opposite extreme, and are disposed to 
guard against the error of commencing this study 
before its principles can be made plain to a child, 
or at least without much sacrifice of his comfort. 
From the time the pupils enter upon this study, 
they are engaged in it for an hour every day. This 
hour is now divided into three parts. The first 
twenty minutes are exclusively devoted to mental 
arithmetic ; the next twenty minutes are employed 
in performing calculations under rules which had 
formerly been taught ; and the last portion is al- 
lotted to the new rule with which they are not yet 
thoroughly acquainted. 
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CHAP. XX. 



ON GEOGEAPHY. 



From sea to sea, from realm to realm I rove. 

TiCKKLL. 



Those who, though they have no great know r 
ledge of Geography, have all their lives had some 
acquaintance with it, can hardly form a correct es- 
timate of the inconvenience and mortification, to 
which they are exposed, who are quite ignorant of 
any place beyond their own town or" hamlet. From 
the time that the children in the Sessional School 
began to consider reading, whether in school or at 
home, no longer as a task, but as a source of inte- 
rest and information, the inconvenience of course 
was more apparent, and we naturally became desi- 
rous in some degree to alleviate it. We resolved, 
therefore, if the proposal should meet with the ap- 
probation of the managers of the institution, to en- 
deavour to communicate to the pupils some infonna* 
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tion in this department of knowledge. This branch 
of study, if introduced at all, was not intended in 
the slightest degree to interfere with the previous 
employments of the pupils, nor to be obligatory up- 
on any of them, nor even to be regarded as such an 
inherent branch of education in the establishment, 
that every or any pupil or his parent might demand 
it as a matter of right. It was to be considered in 
the light of a boon, bestowed at extra hours, when 
we ourselves should find it convenient to attend, 
upon such pupils as should volunteer their exer- 
tions for this purpose, and, at the same time, show 
themselves worthy of this additional indulgence, by 
the propriety of their general conduct, and their at* 
tendon to their otlier studies. The proposal was no 
sooner mentioned than it was warmly seconded by 
the Secretary, and received the cordial concurrence 
of the Directors. . As soon as it was communicated 
to the scholars, a considerable number of volun- 
teers immediately came forward, which has more 
and more increased, as the advantages of the study 
began to be known and appreciated. 

In carrying this plan into execution, we put no 
books into the hands of the children, nor prescribed 
to them any tasks to be learned at home. We set 
maps* before them, and pointed out to them, and 
afterwards required them to point out to us, the 



" At first we used nothing better than the maps contained in 
an ordinary school atlas, until we were presented by Lady Ruth* 
ven, with the very handsome donation of Arrowsmith's Large 
Maps <ff the Four Quarters. 
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various places on these maps, describing at the samt 
time any thing remarkable connected with the&e 
places. As soon as they were able to dothis sufficient- 
ly well upon the map, they were next transferred to a 
mere blank board, and required in the same mannerto 
point out upon it the position of the same places, with 
their relative situations to each other. We have 
found this method remarkably successful in imprint- 
ing the map on the memories of the scholars. We by 
no means say, that the use of books ought to be pro- 
scribed in the study of geography, but much more 
use ought undoubtedly to be made of maps. With 
regard to ourselves, at the time of entering upon 
the study of geography, we may mention what we 
presume must also have occurred to many others, 
that we Jearned the names almost entirely from the 
book, as if they had been a mere vocabulary, and 
could much more easily have pointed out the word 
in the book, than the place on the map. The use 
of the blank board too, has, in our opinion, consider- 
able advantages, which do not belong to the em* 
ployment even of outline maps, though without 
names. The outline too often directly suggests at 
once both the existence and position of a country, 
which, where the board is used, are brought to re- 
collection merely by the map engraved on the me* 
mory. Thus, for example, the boot in the skeleton 
map of Europe reminds the pupil at once of Italy y 
and of its position ; whereas, in employing the 
board, he must recollect, first, that there is a boot, 
and, secondly, where it is. 
So high an opinion have the public entertained 
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of the extensive and minute knowledge of geography 
displayed by our pupils, that several of them are at 
this moment employed in the most respectable pri- 
vate families, in teaching this department of know- 
ledge. On this subject, it only remains for us to 
notice the debt of gratitude which the institution 
owes to Mr. Thomas Smith Goldie, at present 
assistant to one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, who, 
for a very considerable time, has relieved us of the ac- 
tive superin tendance of its geographical department, 
as well as in other respects made the most zealous 
exertions for its general welfare. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 



Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of this realm 
by erecting a grammar school ; and whereas, before, our fathers 
had no other books but the score and the tally, thou hast caused 
printing to be used, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignU 
ty : it will be proved to thy face, that thou hast men about thee, 
that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable 
words as no Christian ear can endure to hear. 

Shaksfeare. 



In closing our account of the Edinburgh Pa- 
rochial Institutions, we are aware, it may be asked, 
what has been the result ? Have they fulfilled the 
important objects for which they were originally 
instituted? Have profligacy and crime been di- 
minished ? Are our gaols no longer crowded with 
delinquents, or, at least, with youthful delinquents ? 
Is the age in which we live, distinguished as it is both 
for general and religious education, alike distinguish- 
ed for virtue, for order, and for social happiness ? — 
Would God we could answer these questions in the 
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affirmative. Alas ! Crime still abounds. The dan- 
ger to the young is great as before. - The spectacle 
around them is no less dismal. But it is amid this 
very gloom, we conceive, the benevolent founders 
of this establishment have most room for self con- 
gratulation, when they reflect upon the multitude^, 
whom, they have the best founded reason to believe, 
their exertions have rescued from the general destruc- 
tion. They set down, " in the wilderness " of life, 
" a lodge of wayfaring men," whither the benighted 
and unsheltered traveller might " escape from the 
" windy storm and tempest,' 1 and whence, when the 
immediate danger should in some degree abate, he 
might be sent forth better protected and prepared to 
meet the future perils of his journey. What, though 
around this asylum, the storm continued to howl 
as before, and thousands, whom no kind guide con- 
ducted to the place of refuge, perished beneath its 
relentless ravages ? What even though a few, after 
quitting the hospitable lodge, may have disdained the 
means of protection which they there received, and 
the directions which were there given them for their 
guidance in their future journey, and thus have fal- 
len wretched victims to their own headstrong temeri- 
ty ? Because it is manifestly impossible to control 
the raging elements, — because the lodge has, of 
course, been of no benefit to those who fled not to 
it for shelter, — because some who did enter it may 
perhaps have subsequently perished, — shall we for- 
get the many hundreds whom it has preserved from 
destruction, and of whom we are in the daily prac- 
tice of receiving the most gratifying and the most 
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grateful accounts ? " Let us lament," as has been 
well observed on a similar occasion, "over symptoms 
" of a disease in the body politic, which, if it goes on, 
"must find, sooner or later, a fatal ending ; but let 
u us not undervalue the antidote, which has all along 
" been checking this strong poison."* 

Of the changes which their education and new 
habits have operated upon the characters of our pu- 
pils while within the walls of the seminary, we have 
ourselves witnessed many very pleasing instances. 
Many who entered it, and that not at the very ear- 
liest stage of life, quite ignorant and regardless of 
religion, have there become deeply interested in its 
important truths, and to all appearance at least 
strongly impressed with a sense of the moral obli- 
gations which it imposes. Some who were origi- 
nally addicted to lying, and to every species of 
meanness, and were, on that account shunned by 
their companions, have, under the influence of the 
religious and moral discipline of this institution, and 
of that high tone of right feeling and sense of ho- 
nour which it infuses, been altered into beings of 
apparently a quite different stamp. In nothing, 
however, has such an amendment been more con- 
spicuous than with regard to temper. Often has it 
been our' delight to behold sullenness and discon- 
tent converted into gratitude and satisfaction, — to 
see the gathering storm upon the brow dispelled by 
a single look, and giving way to a mingled smile of 
shame and of grateful recognition, — and even to hear 

* Lockhart's Life of Burns. 
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from the lips of the pupils themselves an acknow- 
ledgment, that their parents at home had remarked 
a striking change upon their temper, from the pe- 
riod of their entering our institution. That pro* 
fane and disgusting language, too, which is else* 
where so common in this class of society, is here 
never heard without exciting in the minds of the 
pupils the strongest feelings of horror and aversion. 
It is indeed almost never heard at all, except from 
those who have been recently admitted : and if, on 
any occasion, it escapes from an older scholar, it is 
immediately regarded as a sure symptom of his hav- 
ing fallen into far worse company than that of his 
school-fellows. In one of the very few instances of 
this kind which have occurred for some years in thife 
school, we received intimation of it from the moni- 
tors. We spoke to the boy on the subject, and in- 
quired particularly about the company which he 
kept. He appeared however quite sullen and har- 
dened, and would give us no answer. We then sent 
for his father, and, after telling him what had oc- 
curred, put to him the same question about his son's 
company. He at first said that he was not aware 
of his son being in any bad company ; but, after a 
single moment's recollection, he added, "I fear, Sir, 
" you are right : his mother and I have sometimes 
" been saying that he stays longer out at night now 
" than he used to do." We begged his father to 
keep a strict eye upon him, promised that we should 
do the like while he was in school, and told him at 
the same time that, if the boy's bad habits conti- 
nued, he must be removed from the school to pre- 
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vent his example from contaminating others. From 
that hour there was a marked improvement in his 
conduct, and he afterwards told us that at the for- 
mer period he was in the practice of being every 
night about the stables of a place of public enter- 
tainment, than which there can hardly be a worse 
haunt for young people. Thai for a time at least 
this institution was thus the means of rescuing the 
boy from extreme jeopardy, it is quite impossible 
for any one to doubt. 

The improvements introduced into the system of 
education practised in this school, have in no slight 
degree tended indirectly, as well as directly, to 
promote that moral reformation of which we are here 
speaking. Of the indirect methods to which we al- 
lude, the fondness which the pupils have acquired 
for school, has in a particular manner operated most 
strongly and beneficially. When we first knew the 
school, the children there, as in most other semina- 
ries, as soon as they could read tolerably well, were 
anxious to persuade their parents, that they had 
now gotten enough of " learning," and in conse- 
quence were permitted to spend a most perilous in- 
terval, between the school and the workshop, in 
idleness, and exposed to all the temptations of a 
great city. Now, however, since their education has 
been rendered more interesting, the boys are eager 
to remain till a master is found for them. On va- 
rious occasions have we had conversations similar to 
the following with their parents : " Our John's a 
" braw reader and writer and coonter, but he's no' 
"for coming awa* firae the school." 4< What do 
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" you mean to do with him ?" "Just let him do 
" what he likes till he gangs to a trade." "Are 
" you going to send him soon to a trade ?" " Eh 
" na ! he's no* near auld eneugh for that yet." " Is 
" he not then much better here than wandering 
" about idle in bad company ?" " That's very true ; 
" I dare say he's quite right himsel' ; we'll e'en let 
" him bide." The consequence is, that the boy 
generally remains till he enters upon his apprentice- 
ship, without even a single day's interval ; and is 
thus preserved from one of the most perilous situa- 
tions in which youth can possibly be placed. 

There yet remains another class of questions, which 
we own we once thought it quite unnecessary to no- 
tice, and which therefore originally found no place 
in this work. " What injury have such institu- 
" tions done ? How many have they incapacitated 
" for their stations in life ? How many forgers ? 
"* how many rebels P how many infidels have they 
** produced ?" Such questions we know once had 
their day; but we flattered ourselves that that day was 
past, and that the experience of this portion of our 
own island jhad been, sufficient to resolve the doubt. 
At the opening of the new school-room, accordingly, 
we, without hesitation, ventured to congratulate the 
Directors of the institution on the highly auspicious 
circumstances, under which they commenced this 
new stage of their exertions ; when, as we fondly 
imagined, all doubt with regard to the policy of 
such institutions was at an end, and the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
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unlearned, the churchman and the dissenter, vied 
with each other in bidding us God-speed. We 
knew, indeed, that there once existed a set of men 
who, " taking away the key of knowledge, entered 
" not in themselves, and them that were entering 
" hindered." We knew, also, that the practices of 
this description of men did not perish with them- 
selves, but continued to prevail, and for the like 
sinister purpose, through a long age of darkness, 
even among the ministers of a religion, which bore 
the name of Him, who made it his boast that he came 
u to preach his Gospel to the poor. 1 * We knew, 
moreover, that even in an age of reformation, and 
long after the benefits of general education had be- 
gun to be known in our own northern region, timid 
but conscientious scruples still lingered in other 
quarters, relative to the expediency of teaching the 
children of the poor to read ; and that, at a fltill 
more recent period, (strange and incredible as% 
may now appear !) Dr. Bell himself, who is now 
spoken of as the great champion for the education of y 
the poev, expressly announced that it was no part 
of his intended plan to teach them <* to write and 
" cypher," which he classed with " Utopian schemes 
" for the diffusion of general knowledge;" that 
" would soon realise the fable of the belly an&^the 
" other members of the body." But we knc?* 
ako, that a mighty revolution on this subject hacL 
in the mean time taken place in the minds even V 
of the most timid ; that Dr. Bell himself was new, 
highly to his honour, the most active promoter 
in his own schools of what he onee deemed Uto- 
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pian schemes ; and that, so far from any evils hav- 
ing resulted from this fundamental change, in his 
system, he boasted only of the benefits which it 
had conferred on the world. We received, too, 
at the time to which we now refer, from men of 
every party, sect, and condition, expressions of their 
high satisfaction at the exertions which the conduc- 
tors of our establishment were making, and of their 
strong opinion of the benefits, which they were cal- 
culated to produce. 

Since that time, however,, it can no longer be dis- 
sembled, another partial change of sentiment has 
taken place. In the apprehensions entertained in 
some quarters regarding the consequences of Me- 
chanics' Institutes, our own more humble labours 
began to be involved. In the sneers thrown out 
regarding " the march of intellect," we were no 
longer permitted to escape. Some of those friends, 
who once bestowed upon our institution unqualified 
approbation, began now to mingle with their conti- 
nued compliments to the good intentions of its con* 
ductors, many a chilling doubt with regard to its 
! ultimate consequences. At length it was no longer 
/ permitted to remain with us a matter of uncertainty, 
that, in quarters on every account well entitled to 
I the highest respect, our labours had not been viewed 
without strong apprehensions of their being fraught 
with serious danger to society. In these circum- 
stances, it would have been most unpardonable to 
have treated them with indifference, and to have 
done otherwise than bestowed upon them the most 
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anxious and dispassionate consideration, and com- 
parison with the result of our own experience* 

In the first place, it is alleged that we are making 
journeymen and apprentices wiser than their mas- 
tei* ; that we are likely to render them conceited ; 
and are incapacitating them for their stations in life* 
With regard to the first part of this objection, it is 
very true that, in every improvement in education, 
the rising generation at the time of its introduction 
must necessarily be the first participators, and that 
for a time, accordingly, children will, to a certain 
extent, be wiser than their parents, apprentices than 
their masters. Such of course must have been the 
case when the lower orders were first taught to read. 
But this state of things was not of long continuance, 
and even during its existence what evils were the 
result P Let Scotland, which so nobly set the exam- 
ple in this matter, bear her testimony. When she 
first admitted her least favoured sons to the benefit 
of education, were they less virtuous, less orderly, 
less obedient to their masters, and less steady and 
useful workmen, than the more ignorant population 
of other parts of the same sovereign's dominions P 
Such is not the tale which her statesmen, in plead* 
ing the cause of her parish schools, were wont to ' 
tell. 

With regard, too, to the vanity which it is said 
to be the tendency of our instructions to excite, and 
the consequent incapacity for following the ordinary 
employments of life, there is, we conceive, on the 
part of the objectors, a great misapprehension. 
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They seem always to imagine, that every individual, 
child* who is so instructed, is the only one of his 
class that is to receive this education. Were this 
the case, there might indeed be some room, on the 
part of such an individual, for conceit, for with- 
drawing from the society of those whom he no longer 
considers as his 'fellows, and refusing to bear his 
part in their occupations. But, when all of the same 
rank receive the like education, no such notions of 
course come into any of their heads, and the objec- 
tion is at an end. A gentleman having, in presence 
of Dr. Johnson, " maintained that a general diffu- 
" sion of knowledge among a people was a disadvan- 
" tage, for it made the vulgar rise above their hum- 
" Me sphere,^ — that scholar, though assuredly quite 
untinctured with ultra-liberalism, made the follow- 
ing J ust and well-known reply, " Sir, while know- 
" ledge is a distinction, those who are possessed of 
"it will naturally rise above those who are not. 
<• Merely to read and write was a distinction at 
" first ; but we see, when reading and writing have 
"beqome universal, the common people keep their 
" stations ; and so, were higher attainments to be- 
"come general, the effect would be the same. 1 ' 
Nor was this a mere casual remark of Johnson's, 
rashly hazarded by him in the course of ordinary 
conversation. The same sentiments were on ano- 
ther occasion expressed by him in still more em- 
phatic language, to a gentleman who consulted him 
upon the propriety of establishing a school upon his 
estate. " While learning to read and write," he ob- 
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served, " is a distinction, the few who have that dis- 
' " tinction may be less inclined to work ; but when 
" every body learns to read and write, it is no 
u longer a distinction : a man who has a laced waist- 
" coat is too fine a man to work ; but if every body 
" had laced waistcoats, we should have people work- 
" ing in laced waistcoats. 79 But it is quite needless 
to theorize upon the subject. We are ourselves 
yearly sending out from the Sessional School multi- 
tudes of shoemakers and tailors, infected with its 
dangerous poison ! and are daily receiving the most 
gratifying assurances from their masters of the man- 
ner in which they conduct themselves. Their in- 
dustry and skill in their various occupations seem to 
be in direct proportion to their success in school ; 
and those who have been fortunate enough to get 
our best scholars, have been known to inquire, whe- 
ther we have any others of the like description to give 
them ? Our greatest proficients are still content to 
" dwell among their own people," and to follow the 
occupations of their fathers. This indeed has some- 
times been exhibited in a manner that has surprised 
us. In consequence of the anxiety to get the sys- 
tem of the Sessional School introduced into other 
parts of the country, our best scholars have fre- 
quently been requested to follow the profession of 
teaching. This request, though strongly urged, has 
on more than one occasion been declined by the 
boys themselves, who preferred entering into # or- 
dinary mechanical occupations. Still, however, 
their fondness for their original studies remained. 
Some of them requested permission from their friends 
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to continue at our evening school, while others who 
were patternp of diligence in the work-shop, em- 
ployed their vacant hours at home in useful read- 
ing. Such vacant hours come to all ; but, alas ! 
are they so spent by all ? and would it be wise, 
would it be benevolent, would it be Christian, to 
deny to our brethren the means which are now held 
out to them, of rescuing from turbulence, from pro- 
fligacy, and degradation, *nd devoting to more enno- 
bling purposes, those precious, or (it may be) those 
accursed hours ? " The most active or busy man," 
Bacon well observes, " that hath been or can be, 
" hath no question many vacant hours of leisure, 
" while he expecteth the tides and returns of busi- 
" ness : and then the question is but how those 
" spaces and times of leisure shall be filled and 
" spent ? whether in pleasures or in studies P as 
" was well answered by Demosthenes to his adver- 
u sary iEschines, that was a man given to pleasure, 
" and told him that his orations did smell of the 
" lamp : ' Indeed," said Demosthenes, ' there is a 
" great difference between the things that you and 
« I do by lamp-light ! I 1 " 

Are there any who still maintain that the general 
education of the people is adverse to the cause of 
religion ? Of such, if the question were, Whether 
the people were to be educated at all ? we should 
ask, Whether they have so poor an opinion of the 
religion for which they profess such zeal, as to ima- 
gine that it can be maintained only in ignorant un- 
cultivated minds, and is of a nature incapable of 
standing the test of examination ? But it is too late 
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to argue in this way. All are now agreed that the 
poor should be taught, and that they should be 
taught to read. They are thus undoubtedly placed 
within the reach of the infidel ; and the great ques- 
tion therefore now is,' whether they shall be left in 
his grasp ? whether the friends of religion shall, un- 
der such circumstances, remain inactive? or whether, ' 
on the other hand, by an early cultivation of the 
understandings of the rising generation, and imbu- 
ing their minds with sound principles and just opi- 
nions, they shall enable them to meet those dangers, 
to which in future life they must necessarily be ex- 
posed ? 

To those who maintain, that the manner in which 
we are bringing up the' lower orders is calculated to 
undermine the foundations of society, we would 
return a similar answer. Nor can that answer be 
better given, than in the words of the great! philo- 
sopher, whose opinion we have so recently quoted : 
" Again, for that other conceit, that learning should 
" undermine the reverence of laws and government, 
" it is assuredly a mere depravation and calumny 
" without all shadow of truth. For to say, that a 
" blind custom of obedience should be a surer ob- 
" ligation than duty taught and understood, it is 
" to affirm, that a blind man may tread surer by a 
" guide, than a seeing a man can by a light. And 
" it is without all controversy, that learning doth 
" make the minds of men gentle, generous, mani- 
" able, and pliant to government ; whereas igno- 
" ranee makes them churlish, thwarting, and muti- 
" nous ; and the evidence of time doth clear this 
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" assertion, considering that the most barbarous, 
" rude, and unlearned times hare been most sub* 
" je?t to tumults, seditions, and changes." Is it, 
we may add, the ignorant or the educated man, who 
will more easily be rendered the dupe of the design- 
ing demagogue? he, who has been instructed in the 
parish schools of Scotland, or he who has dwelt in 
the thick darkness of an Irish cabin ? 

And what is it after all, which is deemed so pecu- 
liarly objectionable in the education furnished by 
the Edinburgh Sessional School ? Is it that the 
poor are there taught to read f No, our objectors 
now tell us, "give them by all means as much 
" reading, writing, and arithmetic as you please." 
What then? Can it be right to teach diem to 
read, but wrong to make them understand what 
they reqd ? It would be quite idle for us to pause 
to point out the absurdity of so futile an objection. 
But, if our readers have gone along with us in some 
of the preceding observations, they will be inclined 
to think the objection something worse than absurd. 
They will at once perceive, that if reading is to be 
put within the reach of the humbler classes, it is 
absolutely essential, not only in order to give them 
the full benefit of that reading, but as a preserva- 
tive against the dangers to which they may be ex- 
posed from improper publications, that their minds 
should at the same time receive due cultivation, and 
be adequately fortified against the assaults of the 
unprincipled and designing. There are others who 
tell us, "we make no objection to your explaining, 
" that is all quite right and necessary, but as for 
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" your Geography, — what have these poer creatures 
" to do with geography ?" In other words, " ex- 
" plain to them every thing else but places ; tell 
" them what you please about animals, and plants, 
" and stones ; but, as you prize their happiness, or 
" the good of mankind, for any sake tell them no- 
« thing about countries, or cities, or rivers, their 
" situation, or the circumstances for which they axe 
" remarkable.' 1 This is a distinction which we own 
we are quite unable to understand. There appears 
to us in truth to be no study more innocent than 
geography, and few more useful or better adapted 
to all classes of society. What possible injury can 
accrue to a child from knowing where Glasgow of 
London is, or even Paris or Petersburgh, or any of 
those places where his friends happen to be, or of 
which he has occasion to read or to hear ? When 
in reading about St. Paul's travels, for example, the 
child comes to the word " Cyprus," and askg what 
Cyprus is, may we tell him that it is a word of six 
Letters and two syllables, with the accent on the 
former syllable, — point out to him its orthography, 
anxiously warning him against substituting an i for 
a y, — and perhaps moreover inform him, that it is a 
noun of the neuter gender, singular number, and 
objective case ; but when the child still presses us 
to tell him what the word means, must we say to 
him, " My dear boy, we may teach you the proper 
" sound, spelling, and grammar of this word, but 
" with this you must be content ; ask no more, for 
" this is one of those things which it is deemed 
" dangerous, and we are therefore not permitted to 
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** explain toyou." Some one perhaps will retort, 
that " he has no diBlike to a child being told inci- 
4 * dentally where a place is, that his objection only 
" extends to every thing like regular teaching by a 
" map, and that in the present instance he thinks 
" it would be quite wrong not to-tell the child that 
" Cyprus ia an island in the Mediterranean Sea." 
But what danger lurks behind a map ? and is it not 
quite obvious that to a pupil placed in such circum- 
stances as our objector would have him, the Medi- 
terranean sea must be just as unintelligible as Cy- 
prus previously was and still is ? We have select- 
ed this example from the incidental circumstance, of 
the passage in the Acts of the Apostles to which 
we have referred, having been read by our pupils 
at the time when we were writing this chapter, 
though it must be quite obvious, that the inconve- 
nience arising from the want of geography must be 
much more strongly felt on many other occasions. 

In fine, we by no means anticipate as the results 
of general education, either those miraculous benefits 
or those frightful dangers, which its most sanguine 
supporters and strenuous opponents respectively 
predict. He who reflects, that " the wisdom of a 
" learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure, 
" and that he that hath little business shall become 
«* wise,*" will not readily expect from a mechanic 
the wisdom of a philosopher. He will not expect 
that "he that holdeth the plough, and glorieth in the 
" goad, and driveth oxen and is exercised in their 
" labours, and whose talk is of bullocks ; that giv- 
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" eth his mind to make furrows, and is diligent to 
" give the kine fodder ;" or " the carpenter or 
" workmaster, that labours jiight and day ;" or " the 
" smith sitting by his anvil, and considering the 
" iron work ;" or " the potter sitting at his work, 
" and turning the wheel about with his feet ;"— 
shall ever " be sought for in public counsel, or sit 
" high in the congregation.'"* 

Neither are we sanguine enough to expect, that, 
by instilling right principles, we shall uniformly en- 
sure right practice, or by communicating the most 
perfect knowledge of the important truths of reli- 
gion, secure a steady performance of its sacred obli- 
gations. But, at the same time, speaking both 
theoretically and practically, we have no hesitation 
in declaring, that we know no human device better 
calculated to promote the welfare of our species, — 
to advance the cause of religion, of virtue, and of 
social order, — and to send forth the young into the 
world, prepared to meet its dangers and its trials, 
to encounter at once the sophistry of the infidel, the 
seductions of the profligate, and the intrigues of the 
factious, than that education, which is founded upon 
the eternal basis of Christianity, which renders the 
pupil acquainted with the works and ways of God, 
calls forth the faculties of his understanding into 
exercise, infuses sound principles into his soul, and 
provides an innocent and ennobling occupation for 
his leisure hours. Who is there, endowed with the 
least reflection, that could for a moment think of 

* Ecclus. ch. 38. 
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debarring the lowest of his brethren from such an 
inestimable blessing ? Who is there that will not 
be ready to declare with one, who was never accused 
of those pernicious levelling principles, which are 
the offspring of ignorance and the outcasts of edu- 
cation, that " he should consider it as great a crime 
" to hide such knowledge from the people, as it 
" would be to hide from them the light of the Sun, 
" if we had that in our power."* 

* Speech of Sir Walter Scott at the Annual Meeting of the 
Edinburgh School of Arts, 1st June 1824. . 
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